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How world law grows 

The newspapermen stayed away in droves last week 
from the meetings of the United Nations Committee on 
the Progressive Development of International Law and 
its Codification. Although a court trial has all the ele- 
ments of the dramatic, particularly a lynching trial, the 
labors of lawyers are poor material for headlines. At 
Lake Success the feeling was probably mutual, for the 
seventeen jurists of international fame obviously were 
putting behind their backs the volatile issues that pre- 
occupy the Security Council. The placidity of the jurists, 
to which newspapermen showed themselves so allergic, 
arose not from their unawareness of international politics 
but from their conviction that in this long-drawn-out 
battle they are sure of victory. As the U. S. Representa- 
tive, Mr. Philip C. Jessup, expressed it: “No human 
society is free from conflict: the triumph of human 
civilization is the gradual substitution of law and order 
for the savage violence of primitive man in the resolu- 
tion of these inevitable conflicts.” The Committee was 
set up by the UN General Assembly in the last session, 
in accordance with Article 13, paragraph (a) of the Char- 
ter, to aid the Assembly in carrying out its obligations 
to promote the development and codification of interna- 
tional law. Already the jurists have been intrigued by 
the difference between “development” and “codification.” 
A rough distinction, commented on by the eminent 
British jurist and United Kingdom representative, Prof. 
J. L. Brierly, is that the first deals with law “as it 


should be” and the other with law “as it is.”’ Whatever 


the difference, the world heartily prays for the realization 
of the ideals represented by this. to date, inconspicuous 
committee. 


Relief program and Senator Vandenberg 

Much of the credit for the Senate’s decisive rejection 
of a cut in the $350-million relief appropriation must 
go to Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. As President pro 
tempore of the Senate and chairman of its Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he was in an exceptionally good position 
to influence our relief policy. He demonstrated his ability 
both in the Senate and in the joint conference with the 
House over the relief-appropriations bill. Senator Van- 
denberg and the many who follow his leadership rec- 
ognize that while we cannot afford to zive aid that will 
be immediately siphoned off by Russia, we should not 
penalize countries within or near the Soviet sphere of 
influence, provided effective supervision is possible. Our 
teal safeguard is not to give nothing to these countries, 
but rather to insist that relief be used for non-political 
ends—to supply the food and seed desperately needed by 
the people. In line with Senator Vandenberg’s enlight- 
ened stand will be continued United States insistence 
that our portion of relief remain under firm American 


control. We must frankly recognize that resources placed 
directly in ‘the hands of European politicians at this time 
can readily be diverted to political ends and to bolster 
corrupt party systems. The surest way of seeing that 
justice is done and that relief reaches the people for 
whom it is intended, is to bring responsible private relief 
agencies into the picture. Such agencies, as experience 
shows, can be entrusted with impartial distribution. They 
already exist in the countries aided, and American relief 
groups have field workers and programs abroad. This is 
a logical way of forestalling, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, the likely political use of relief which would occa- 
sion demands for complete stoppage of the relief pro- 
gram. If we want to aid the people—and not bolster 
political parties—care must be taken to avoid the pitfalls 


of UNRRA. 


Competing health bills 

The President’s message on a Federal health program 
added fuel to the fires of controversy as to just how such 
a program should be formulated. On the one side are 
those who think with Senator Taft that the function of 
the Federal Government is to supply grants-in-aid to the 
States for extended public assistance to the indigent. 
On the other are those who favor a comprehensive 
scheme which would provide minimum health benefits 
for all as a right acquired by participation in an insur- 
ance program. Neither side denies the need for expanded 
research in medicine. Both agree on the desirability of 
better public health services and are willing to assist the 
States in developing them. The controversial issue is that 
of health insurance. Mr. Taft and his associates, who 
in the 79th Congress backed a bill similar to $.545 spon- 
sored in this Congress, start with the supposition that 
only the lowest income groups need help in meeting 
medical costs and that this is best provided by direct 
public assistance. Those favoring general insurance cov- 
erage. among whom are Senators Wagner and Murray, 
take the position that since well over 50 and often 75 
or 80 per cent of our people cannot meet medical costs 
for major illnesses without insurance, it is time we de- 
veloped a comprehensive insurance program. They point 
out that, despite all efforts to date, overall insurance on 
a purely voluntary basis has reached but a small minority, 
often the best able to afford it. Therefore, they say, let 
us extend social security to include medical needs. The 
net outcome of the controversy at this stage of the 
present session of Congress will probably be that nothing 
new will be done for a health program. Senator Tait. 
while promising early hearings in answer to President 
Truman’s plea, sees no room for health legislation on the 
legislative schedule this session. The Taft bill, already 
granted hearings, is attacked by opponents on the grounds 
that it substitutes public charity for social justice. 
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Finland’s plight 

The bomb-throwing at the Soviet legation in Helsinki 
last week focused attention on the little country of Fin- 
land, which for long months has been out of the world’s 
news. The Finns, who suffered staggering losses in two 
consecutive wars, seem resigned to their fate as a van- 
quished people. They are paying huge war reparations 
to the Soviets; they have ceded vital strategical bases 
and rich mining centers. Yet the Russians seem bent on 
strengthening their hold by fostering in Finland a regime 
like that of Poland or Yugoslavia. Recently they have 
displayed growing irritation because a large number of 
Finnish workers have turned from the Soviet-sponsored 
“Popular Democratic Party” to the old Democratic party. 
This defection in turn encouraged other conservative 
elements, especially the Agrarians, who provoked the 
still unsolved Cabinet crisis. The Moscow bosses are not 
pleased with such a state of affairs. They now are stall- 
ing the work of a Soviet-Finnish commission trying to 
reach an agreement with the Russians on transit privi- 
leges through areas ceded or leased to the Soviet Union. 
Because the Soviets are dissatisfied with internal Finnish 
politics, they put forth excessive demands to which the 
Finns can hardly agree. Such tactics have naturally an- 
gered the placidly stubborn Finns, who justly considered 
Soviet obstruction unfair in view of Finland’s efforts to 
pay war reparations. The general trend of popular senti- 
ment in Finland is toward the West, particularly toward 
the United States. However, the Russians do not yet con- 
sider themselves losers. While the number of their “ex- 
perts” is not on the increase in Finland, there are reports 
of an ever-growing infiltration by former Finnish exiles 
who subsequently became Soviet citizens. These have 
returned surreptitiously and are being placed in high 
administrative positions upon the request of the head of 
the Soviet Control Commission in Finland, General 


Andrei A. Zhdanov. 


Portuguese Cardinal on social reform 

Christians have no reason to fear communism pro- 
vided they practise the social virtues, Cardinal Goncalves 
Cerejeira, Archbishop of Lisbon, pointed out in a recent 
radio broadcast. “Democracy, for the Communist,” said 
the Cardinal, “is ultimately the dictatorship of a minor- 
ity in the service of a class.” Not so for the Christian, 
who should recognize that the power of the state is lim- 
ited by moral law and higher social values. Christian 
democracy implies respect for individual liberty, the use 
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of power only for the common good and “the participa. 
tion of all in the management of public affairs.” To 
combat communism, Christians must correct the abuses 
which favor its growth. In calling for establishment of 
social justice and charity, the Church is not acting op. 
portunistically. It demands this social reform “not as an 
expedient against communism, but as an exigency of its 
teaching on God and man.” Discussing the strategy, the 
Cardinal declared: 
There are two ways . . . of overcoming communism, 
that is to say, among men of good will. One consists 
in depriving them of their arms by realizing the 
structural reforms which are capable of securing 
social justice. The other consists in a Christian for. 
mation which will immunize the mind against the 
intoxication of Marxism... 

It is one of the merits of Marxism that it has put 
in evidence the importance of material conditions 
in individual and collective life. While not every- 
thing, it is one of the essential elements for a normal 
human development. Without a sufficient economic 
basis man cannot attain his temporal destiny of liv- 
ing according to the demands of the concept of the 
human person, as St. Thomas taught... . 

The Cardinal’s forthright position calls attention to the 
evident truth that the present social order has many 
elements of injustice about it. The only way to change it, 
short of the communistic method, is to preach and prac- 
tise unceasingly the social virtues currently overlooked. 
That of course takes courage—another Christian virtue 
—since some who stand to profit by maintaining the 
status quo are past masters at the art of making out their 


critics to be Marxists. 


UMT: “very dubious security” 

Hanson Baldwin, military expert of the New York 
Times, who does not at all share the enthusiasm of his 
employers for universal peacetime military training, has 
written a plain-spoken criticism of UMT. The proposed 
program, he wrote recently, “is a very dubious form of 
security, if, indeed, it offers any security at all, in this 
technological and industrial age.” This is in strange con- 
trast to the categorical assertions of official Army spokes- 
men who say that UMT is a cornerstone of our defense. 
The fair-minded opponents of the Army plan concede, 
wrote Mr. Baldwin, that despite its repugnance to Ameri- 
can tradition, UMT must be supported if it is proved 
essential to United States security. (This has consistently 
been the position of AMERICA.) But the burden for prov- 
ing this necessity rests with the Army. Thus far such 
proof has not been forthcoming, according to Baldwin. 
Among the factors which weaken the military value of 
UMT is the type of strategy which must constitute our 
defense. We must have available a potent striking force 
of trained men, not half-trained reserves who under any 
UMT system will not have the degree of readiness mod- 
ern warfare will demand. Furthermore, the cost of the 
Army’s program for universal training is likely to be so 
large as to “starve” more important aspects of national 
defense: the diplomatic services, the regular services, 
intelligence, research and development, the services’ 
school system, industrial mobilization, etc. UMT, in addi- 
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tion, may create by its very size and cost the shadow of 
security without its substance, through inspiring a Magi- 
not Line psychology. The people would not be able to 
comprehend that UMT will not prepare an army of 
“trained” men at all, in the sense that modern warfare 
requires trained men. As Major General John S. Wood, 
wartime commander of the famous Fourth Armored 
Division, has put it, UMT “will not produce a single 
unit ready to fight or a single fighting man for imme- 
diate use.” This is to say what Hanson Baldwin has said, 
that UMT would be “very dubious security.” 


Politics and labor law 

When on May 14 President Truman signed H.R. 2157, 
the bill outlawing portal-to-portal pay suits, the Wash- 
ington commentators got busy at once searching for 
political implications. Some said that the President really 
disapproved of the bill and signed it only to strengthen 
his hand when Congress sent along its omnibus labor 
bill. The theory is that, having already made up his mind 
to veto the Taft bill, or anything resembling it, he could 
not afford to risk a double veto. This would enable the 
Republicans to tell the voters that the President had 
sabotaged all their efforts to pass necessary labor legisla- 
tion. Another school of thought holds that the President 
regarded H.R. 2157 as a satisfactory, if not perfect, 
attempt to deal with a difficult situation, and decided to 
make some political capital out of signing it. Hence the 
message to Congress announcing his action and explain- 
ing in exactly what sense he understood passages in the 
bill which labor fears. The President got across the idea, 
too, that in passing this law Congress had done a mighty 
big favor for business, and that maybe it ought to do 
something for labor, also. And then he slipped over the 
haymaker: he suggested that Congress raise the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act from forty 
cents an hour to sixty cents. Since the Republicans, ac- 
cording to rumor, had intended, after slapping labor 
with the Taft bill, to soothe it by raising minimum wages, 
Mr. Truman’s action had the effect of spoiling their 
strategy. If these speculations are even partly true, it is 
a cause for apprehension, since few domestic questions 
require greater delicacy of legislative treatment than in- 
dustrial relations. Perhaps labor and management would 
be well advised to forget Washington for a while and 
concentrate on living together in peace and harmony. 


CIO hits secessionists 

Several weeks ago some 30,000 anti-communist mem- 
bers of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO) 
picked up stakes and went shopping for another CIO 
affiliation. They found refuge among the Shipbuilders, 
whose President, John Green, established a Progressive 
Metal Workers Council to accommodate them. Naturally 
the national officials of the Smelter Workers were furious, 
as was the whole communist crowd in the CIO. Should 
anticommunist locals be permitted to secede from com- 
munist-dominated internationals, the Party-line boys 
would soon be in the position of running paper organ- 
ations with few members and practically no dues. And 


so they appealed to the national CIO to order the seces- 
sionists to return home. President Murray appointed a 
committee to investigate the complaint, and last week it 
made three recommendations to the CIO Executive 
Board: 1) that John Driscoll, leader of the secessionists, 
be removed as secretary of the Connecticut State CIO; 
2) that President Green disestablish the Progressive 
Metal Workers Council and cease interfering in the af- 
fairs of Mine, Mill and Smelter; 3) that a committee of 
administrators be appointed to restore order and unity - 
among the Smelter Workers and that eventually an elec- 
tion be held under the supervision of the National CIO. 
This latter recommendation was immediately rejected by 
the officials of the Smelter Workers, who saw no sense in 
committing suicide. Since the CIO Executive Board is 
powerless to exact compliance from them, it is more un- 
likely than ever that the secessionists will call off their 
revolt. It remains to be seen, also, whether the Executive 
Board of the Shipbuilders will agree to junk the Pro- 
gressive Metal Workers Council. Meanwhile President 
Murray has announced that, in view of the refusal of the 
Smelter Workers to accept the CIO recommendations, 
the whole affair will be turned over to the national con- 
vention in November. Thus it becomes clearer every day 
that the compromise on communism dictated by Mr. 
Murray at Atlantic City has failed in its primary pur- 
pose, which was, presumably, unity and peace in the 
CIO. The fruits of expediency are proving to be bitter 
indeed. 


Brazil’s war on communism 

The decision of the Supreme Electoral Tribunal of 
Brazil to dissolve and outlaw the Communist Party as a 
threat to the nation’s security had repercussions both in 
Brazil and abroad. Criticism and reaction came imme- 
diately from the Communists in a number of Latin- 
American countries. Surprisingly enough, even avowedly 
anti-communist dailies in Rio de Janeiro raised their 
voices in protest against the Government action. Signifi- 
cantly, too, Brazilian Communists at the order of their 
leader, Luis Carlos Prestes, remained silent and have not 
resorted to overt action. But the Comrades and fellow 
travelers in other Latin-American republics raised their 
cry to heaven. The United States is branded with an 
only-too-well-known label. Following the Moscow tune, 
the Comrades blamed the Brazilian Government’s action 
on “Yankee imperialism.” That the same “North Ameri- 
can imperialistic ogre” tolerates the CP within its borders 
was not adverted to. Whether dissolution of the Moscow- 
controlled group will have serious effects upon the in- 
ternal life of the nation is yet to be seen. Three Rio 
dailies, Correio da Manha, O Jornal and Diario do 
Noticias, all anti-communist, expressed apprehension that 
the ruling might pave the way for another Vargas-type 
dictatorship. The pro-Catholic Jornal de Brasil hailed the 
decision on the grounds that “communism and democ- 
racy are incompatible.” Seasoned political observers be- 
lieve, however, that Brazil’s action against communism 
will have decisive effects upon the policy of other Latin- 
American countries regarding communist infiltration. 
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Censorship for young readers 

All the furor in New York City’s school system over 
the banning of Howard Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine from 
public-school libraries got off on the wrong foot at the 
beginning and has been hopping along on it ever since. 
For the debate ought not revolve about the concept of 
“censorship of books,” but rather around that of “guid- 
ance and protection for the young.” It is the duty of the 
School Board and the libraries to put into the hands of 
the children the kind of reading that conscientious par- 
ents would have their children read. Hence, in the most 
recent steps in the controversy, it seems that Dr. Fred- 
erick Ernst, associate superintendent of schools, is hew- 
ing pretty close to the proper line when he states as a 
principle for book selection the following: though it 
may be fitting for some children to read such a book as 
Citizen Tom Paine, it is not within the competence of 
the Board to recommend such a book. With respect to 
the individual child, that is a problem of parental guid- 
ance; with respect to the indiscriminate mass of children 
in the schools, the board has to act, not on what it con- 
siders the total impression made by the book, but on the 
effect created by individual passages. Adolescents do not 
read, by and large, for “total effects.” They are tremen- 
dously influenced by the passage that may be incidental, 
but which is, nevertheless, a source of unhealthy impres- 
sion. If a school board acts thus prudently in recommend- 
ing books for wide adolescent reading, it is not so much 
exercising censorship of books as wisely interpreting the 
mind of true parents on the protection of their children. 


The President’s mother 

It’s a good thing for anybody, even for the President 
of the United States, to have a wise and devoted mother 
to repeat the training and lessons of younger days. His- 
tory. of course, will have to give Mr. Truman his proper 
grade in our line of Chief Executives, but of his con- 
scientiousness and reverence in the exercise of his high 
office there can be no doubt. No doubt, too, his mother’s 
advice, repeated, according to the press, at his every visit 
—“now,. Harry, you be a good boy”—has helped shape 
and deepen in him the sense of stewardship he has mani- 
fested in these times when high office can so easily mean 
a love of power for its own sake. If all this be true, then 
the press of the country and its readers are not merely 
being sentimental as they follow Mr. Truman’s vigil at 
the bed of his ailing, ninety-four-year-old mother. They 
are rather paying tribute to a valiant old lady, and 
through her, to the strong, lovely dynamism of all true 
motherhood in a day when it is desperately needed. We 
hope Mr. Truman will gather the sincerity of our interest 
when we say that if it be God’s will that he lose his 
mother soon, a mother’s long and fruitful life can come 
to a close no more fittingly than in the month of May. 
the month of the Mother of us all. 


Archbishop Curley 

Cincinnatus, leaning on the handles of his plow and 
listening to the ambassadors who had come to ask him 
to take command of the armies of Rome. would be an 
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apt analog for Father Michael Curley, dressed in over. 


alls and tending his orange trees, as he read the docu. 
ment appointing him Bishop of St. Augustine, Florida, 
Maybe the story is not altogether true; but to anyone 
even remotely acquainted with the career of the late 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, it is surely 
ben trovato. The orange grove was real enough, and was 
needed to supplement the parish revenues in the desper. 
ately poor parish of St. Peter’s, Deland, Fla., to which 
the twenty-five-year-old Father Curley had been appointed 
in 1904, It was ten years later that he was called to the 
see of St. Augustine; and, like Cincinnatus, he found 
battle waiting for him. Irish-born, he was never one to 
refuse a challenge, as convent-inspecting bigots and those 
who would prevent white Sisters from teaching Negro 
children were to find out. Transferred to Baltimore in 
1921, he turned his energies to the cause of education, 
building forty-seven new schools and renovating many 
old ones during the next ten years, at a cost of some $20 
million. In 1939 the new archdiocese of Washington was 
linked with the primatial see of Baltimore; and Arch. 
bishop Curley became the first American archbishop to 
govern two archdioceses simultaneously. His health and 
eyesight began to fail in 1943: and he passed to his 
reward May 17, 1947. 


Our Lady of Fatima: five-year plan 

We listened on May-day to the Voice of Russia—par- 
don, the Voice of the Kremlin—spelling out the names of 
a small and select group of Americans whom the Soviet 
Union regards as its “friends.” It was a little early, and 
doubtless a little naive, to expect any mention in the 
broadcast of the thousands of Catholics who had offered 
their May-day Mass with special prayers for Russia a few 
hours before, in the most completely friendly gesture a 
Christian knows. But Catholics cannot slough off their 
duty of real and effective love for the Russian people 
because it is slighted, mocked or unrequited at the 
Kremlin. Our Lady has reminded us, through the chil- 
dren who heard her plea and promise at Fatima (Cf. 
America, May 24, 1947, p. 214), that the duty is serious 
and urgent, if we are to see Russia converted and the 
world at peace in our time. Appropriately, a “Five-year 
plan” worked out by the Reparation Society of Baltimore 
(enrollment leaflets from 720 North Calvert St.) affords 
an opportunity for all to make immediate and practical 
response to Our Lady’s invitation. The substance of our 
special spiritual effort for Russia and world peace is 
embodied in a promise (binding, but not under sin, until 
May, 1952): 1) to recite the Rosary daily; 2) to offer 
daily an act of self-sacrifice, preferably secret and in 
keeping with the day’s duties of state; and 3) to mark 
the first Saturday of each month by a Communion of 
reparation and special prayers in honor of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. Russia’s real friends are legion va 
America. Now, while her overlords at Moscow persist mn 
their plans for another kind of “conversion” and “peace 
for the world, is the hour for Christians everywhere to 
prove their true friendship for the people of Russia, 1 
answer to Our Lady’s behest, by their Christian deeds. 
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During the comparative lull in foreign relations that fell 
on Washington after Secretary Marshall’s return from 
Moscow, it gradually dawned on observers that great 
decisions have been in the making. It became clear 
that the Truman doctrine is an economic doctrine, not 
a military orie. Moreover, help for Greece and Turkey, 
important as that is, receded into the background in 
the face of apprehension over France and Italy. 

It may be too late, and too little may be forthcoming 
in the way of help, but recent political events in both 
France and Italy have convinced officials that the Com- 
munists have those two countries, as of today, in the 
palm of their hands—in other words, that a Red coup 
d'état is possible there at any moment. This makes all 
tak about a war with Russia illusory. Russia won't 
need a war if the West falls into her orbit by internal 
changes. Her satellites will serve her just as well as 
would a military occupation, and perhaps even better. 

The obvious and logical corollary from these admitted 
facts is that armies, navies, air forces are not the first 
line of defense of peace and security. Money is. It is a 
situation, moreover, that the United Nations cannot 
touch, except, perhaps, through some of its specialized 
agencies. In other words, the world menace is not 


Russia’s possible military aggression, but a disorganized 
society in a large part of Europe. That disorganization 
is in the main economic, due to the waste and destruc- 
tion of war. It is aggravated, of course, by conflicting 
ideologies, which further weaken the intended victims 
by disorganizing minds as well as economies. 

The State Department’s plans had included meeting 
the clash of ideologies by a wide program of press and 
radio propaganda, but the Congress does net seem im- 
pressed by the necessity of that, and indeed seems minded 
to kill the whole program entirely. And the biggest part 
remains to come. It has been estimated that the imme- 
diate cost we will have to pay to save the peace—and 
untold billions later—is about $4,000,000,000. By an 
ironical coincidence, this is just about the same sum 
that the Congress had announced it would save taxpayers 
by its economy measures. It begins to look as if the 
taxpayers will have to wait until the world has peace. 

The effect of all this on domestic politics may well 
be devastating. Nobody knows whether the Congress 
will take the enormous risk of refusing to grant the 
great sums which will be needed to help keep France 
and Italy from economic collapse and immediate com- 
munist domination. The chances are fifty-fifty that it will 
—or will see the light too late—after the damage is 
done. It would be the ultimate irony if Congress suc- 
ceeded in saving its four billions, just in time to be able 
to congratulate itself that it has them to give or lend to 


Europe. Witrrip Parsons 
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The following auxiliary bishops have been named by the 
Holy Father: Msgr. John J. Wright to be Titular Bishop 
of Tegea and Auxiliary to Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing of Boston; Msgr. John P. Cody to be Titular Bishop 
of Apollonia and Auxiliary to Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis; Rev. James Joseph Byrne to be 
Titular Bishop of Etenna and Auxiliary to Archbishop 
John G. Murray of St. Paul; and Rev. Henry T. Klon- 
owski to be Titular Bishop of Daldis and Auxiliary to 
Bishop William J. Hafey of Scranton. 

»NCWC News Service reports that 133 Catholic col- 
leges, universities and normal schools have announced 
dates and courses for summer sessions. Enrollment in 25 
of the schools is limited to religious. Several of the uni- 
versities are offering special institutes as features of the 
summer session. For instance, at Catholic University, 
from June 13 to 24, there will be two workshops—one 
on “The Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education,” the 
other on “The Administration of the Catholic Secondary 
School.” Catholic University will also be host, June 30 
to August 9, to the Catholic Action Institute of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

>From July 7 to 18 the University of Detroit is spon- 


soring the second in a three-year cycle of institutes on 
Canon Law for Religious, and an Institute on the Re- 
ligious Life; a third institute, on Hospital Ethics, will 
run from July 21 to August 1. Fordham University an- 
nounces two six-weeks specialties: its third summer Sem- 
inar of Theatre Practice and a “Summer Institute of 
Radio.” Both will run from July 7 to August 15. Notre 
Dame is sponsoring a summer session in Mexico City, 
June 23 to August 22, in conjunction with Mexico City 
College. At Notre Dame itself a liturgical program will 
be featured from June 17 to August 13. St. Louis Uni- 
versity lists no less than nine institutes. Foremost is its 
six-weeks “Institute on Thomistic Philosophy,” which 
will have as guest lecturers Dr. Anton Pegis, President 
of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies of Toronto, 
and Father Gerald B. Phelan, director of Notre Dame’s 
new Medieval Institute. There will also be institutes on 
Canon Law for Religious, Catholic School Supervision, 
Sources for Religion Teachers, Children’s Institutions. A 
week’s Family Life Institute will be conducted at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, from August 25 to 30. 

> Catholic conventions in June: 15-21, Summer School 
of Catholic Action, St. Louis; 19-21, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Cleveland; 20-23, National Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference, Catholic University; 22-28, Summer School of 
Catholic Action, Boston College; 29-July 5, Summer 
School of Catholic Action, Loyola College, Montreal. 

A. P.F. 
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Editorials 








Shall United Europe live? 


Mr. Churchill’s crisp periods (in his Albert Hall speech, 
May 14) have not formulated the age-old question. They 
have merely taken it, magnificently, out of the realm of 
rhetoric into the arena of responsible statesmanship. Are 
we to be taxed by our children with another light-hearted 
and perhaps fatal treason to the cause of peace for not 
rising now to the opportunity of recreating a Europe 
we can recognize and revere as our own motherland? 
The opportunity for the restoration of Europe to our 
world-community councils was never clearer, despite 
appearances and smoke-screens, as the need for her resur- 
rection was never more peremptory. 

To begin with the need, Europe’s bodily health and 
spiritual vigor are a primary assumption in all our plans 
for the peace and reconstruction of one world. No Pon- 
tiff, sane philosopher or non-totalitarian statesman has 
ever dreamed of a realistic peace of which Europe’s mani- 
colored but uni-patterned civilization was not destined 
to be one of the central pillars, if not its cornerstone. No 
reputable public voice has ever dared dispute the truth or 
implications of young Gordon Sewell’s warning premise 
for the peacemakers: 

Europe is a spiritual conception. In the rich pattern 

of this culture there are many strands: the Hebrew 

belief in God; the Christian message of compassion 
and redemption; the Greek love of truth, beauty and 
goodness; the Roman genius for law. 


After our hairbreadth rescue of the soul of this Europe 
from the menace of Hitler’s deadly attack, shall we allow 
her to disintegrate, to lose consciousness of her collective 
Christian personality and communion with the West, and 
to yield her bleeding body in desperation to the under- 
taker from the East? We shall if we continue to content 
ourselves with the lethargic, blind-alley policy of piece- 
meal relief and piecemeal economic and political barter 
which has characterized our planning for Europe’s recon- 
struction from Yalta through Potsdam to Paris and Mos- 
cow. 

Europe will not save herself, or be saved for the 
United Nations, piecemeal. We need to deal with her 
and appeal to her not merely as an economic whole, but 
as the single cultura! entity she has never ceased to be, 
and as the potential federation of sovereign Christian 
states towards which she was evolving ever more mani- 
festly and consciously before the twin plagues of nazism 
and communism made her divided continent a shambles. 

The hour of our need is the hour of our opportunity. 
World opinion is crystalizing about “regional agreement” 
in Europe, with or without Russia’s consent. Americans 
of every faith and fealty, including high Administration 
officials, are rallying to the support of the Fulbright- 
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Thomas-Boggs concurrent Resolution which would hay 
Congress on record as favoring “the creation of a Unite 
States of Europe within the framework of the Unite 
Nations.” Nothing but absurd and paralyzing concem fo 
communist “sensibilities” to blocs and cordons sanitaire 
(federation, of course, would be neither) lies in the way 
of our heeding now Mr. Churchill’s counsel “to approac, 
the various pressing continental problems from a Euro 
ean rather than from a restricted national angle . . , 
design each new arrangement so that it can be fitted later 
into the pattern of a United Europe.” Customs unions, 
trade agreements, cultural and diplomatic understanding: 
have already progressed far beyond the planning stag 
in Western Europe, and await only the semblance of 
peace in Germany, Austria and Italy for their integration 
within a specifically European system of exchange. 

It may take some heroic boldness, the cynics being 
what they are, for the distinguished delegates to “United 
Europe’s” unofficial parliament convening at Geneva thi 
summer even to broach the subject of a constitution or: 
charter. Let them be bold. Let them reveal to the peace. 
makers (including Russia) how widely their famou 
“Declaration of European Interdependence” is endorsed 
in Europe and within the UN. Let them make plain the 
promise of the first practical steps already taken to im 
plement it. From there on, the problem of the unification 
of Europe becomes an urgent and a cheering challenge 
to her own restored good sense and to the moral stamin: 
of her spiritual children all over the world. 


Atomic alarms 


We have never fully accepted the theory about the 
ostrich’s hiding its head in the sand; if only on the 
grounds that a creature which displayed no more sens 
than that would long ago have failed to survive in the 
course of evolution. When we ask ourselves how such 
theory ever gained currency, we are smitten with the 
horrid suspicion that it was invented by some human 
who had never seen an ostrich, but who reasoned to the 
probable conduct of the ostrich from observing the be 
havior of certain of his fellow-men in times of crisis. 

The explosion over Hiroshima, almost two years ag0, 
confronted the world with such a crisis. And recent stale 
ments of engineers and scientists have done nothing t0 
abate the alarm which it produced. Glenn Martin speak 
of radioactive clouds a mile square produced by atomit 
shells; Drs. Rosebury and Kavat offer us a blood-chillin: 
analysis of the military possibilities of twenty-four dis 
eases, ranging from botulinus to yellow fever (New York 
Times, May 18, 19). “Our report,” add the two doctor 
grimly, “tells the world what to expect if war is 0 
abolished.” 
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The scientists who are thus trying to make our flesh 
creep are not interested in wiping out mankind with 
either atoms or bacteria; they are interested in trying 
to get men’s heads out of the sand. Despite their solemn 
assurances, on their honor as men of science, that there 
are no secrets which we can keep to ourselves, they daily 
hear politicians shouting “Keep the secret.” They see the 
political shenanigans that stalled the setting-up of our 
domestic Atomic Energy Commission. They hear the 
suave Mr. Gromyko rejecting—in the name of national 
sovereignty—the only plan for international control that 
contains any promise of continued existence for the na- 
tions of the civilized world. 

All this worrying and burrowing is merely a failure to 
face the fact that our old ways will not do in a new era. 
The old ways—of power politics and unrestricted na- 
tional sovereignty—were never very good ways; the 
threat of the atom and the bacteria shows that they may 
be disastrous ways. Ingrained habits are so strong that 
we actually fear to trust ourselves to justice and world 
law. If our fear of the atom overcomes that fear, it may 
well be the beginning of wisdom. 


Reorganizing education 


The recent inauguration of George D. Stoddard, former 
New York State Commissioner of Education, as the 
tenth president of the University of Illinois, was the 
occasion for agitating certain drastic proposals for edu- 
cational reorganization. One such proposal, popular after 
the first World War and now revived, calls for a thor- 
oughgoing revision of the educational levels. It would 
reduce the elementary years to six in place of the usual 
eight; it would retain the four-year high school and 
four-year college, or reduce one or both by one year. 
The educational ladder would thus have any one of the 
following lengths: 6-4-4, 6-4-3, 6-3-4 or 6-3-3. Still more 
radical is the revision, suggested by some educators, 
which would eliminate the traditional American college 
by a 6-6 arrangement—six years of primary and six of 
secondary schooling, with the result that students would 
go directly from the secondary school to the university 
for professional or graduate training. 

Whatever the arguments for and against these various 
schemes of reorganization, there is wide agreement that 
the long-standing 8-4-4 system should be shortened by 
at least two years. Not only is it felt that in the present 
arrangement valuable time is frittered away and incentive 
dulled, but that a sixteen-year undergraduate curriculum 
is out of focus with developments in professional and 
post-graduate studies. Both the time and quality require- 
ments in these fields have been so much increased by 
the growth of specialization and research as to create 
severe hardships for students as regards finances, mar- 
riage plans, etc. 

The proposal to reduce the undergraduate curriculum 
by at least two years was heartily endorsed by the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association some five years 
ago when it set up a committee on the “Reorganization 
of the School System.” In its first “Report of Progress” 


(November, 1943—NCEA Bulletin, Vol. XL, No. 2, 
27p.), the committee plotted two plans for accelerating 
education on the primary level. 

Plan I provided for a 6-8-year elementary school on 
a “promotion-by-examination” basis. At the end of the 
sixth grade, pupils would be given an examination, on 
the results of which (together with other pertinent in- 
formation) the better-than-average pupils would be pro- 
moted immediately to secondary schools, while the 
average pupils would remain to complete the eight ele- 
mentary grades. 

Plan II called for a basic revision of the subject-matter 
of the elementary curriculum. There would siill be the 
eight-year elementary school, but the better-than-average 
pupils would skip the fourth and seventh grades, thus 
completing elementary school in six years (or in seven 
years, should some be found fit to skip one but not two 
of the grades). Average pupils would complete eight 
grades, but in the fourth and seventh years would spend 
the first half of the year reviewing the matter of the 
preceding grades, and the second half of the year in 
previewing the new matter of the succeeding grade. In 
this scheme the subject matter of the eight grades would 
be re-allocated so that grades 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8 would 
contain all the essential subject matter. 

A second “Report of Progress,” issued by the Commit- 
tee in April, 1947 details the results of experiments in 
acceleration within the Catholic school system—on the 
secondary as well as the primary level. It is the view of 
the committee that more extended experimentation is 
necessary before any attempt can be made to recommend 
a final scheme for reorganizing the undergraduate levels 
of education. It is to be hoped that these NCEA reports 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5) will be 
widely read and discussed in Catholic educational circles, 


Guiding the farm economy 


Farmer prosperity consequent to World War II has been 
something of an irritant to much of the non-farming 
public. Food purchasers generally and the conservative 
business elements who want the farmers to go along with 
them in demanding a wide-open marketplace, have been 
critical of the farmer. They tend to judge him solely in 
terms of high food prices, encouraged, they say, and 
supported by agricultural legislation. Before writing off 
the farmer as a big bad wolf who profiteered while the 
world went hungry, let us reflect on some of the facts. 

The national economy benefited generally from farm 
prosperity in a variety of ways. The increased farm in- 
come meant more farmer purchases and expenditures, 
more industrial employment, more tax payments. It meant 
greater agricultural stability with a minimum need for 
government subsidies and support programs. It meant 
payment of old farm debts and a degree of solvency un- 
known for decades; it meant the liquidation of mortgages, 
consolidation of farm units and the lowest degree of farm 
tenancy we have had since the turn of the century. 

The farmers proved wiser this time than after World 
War I, and to a considerable extent they avoided the 
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pitfalls of the ‘twenties and thirties. Money was put into 
bonds and banks against the rainy day which would come 
when demand for exports fell and industrial income de- 
creased to the point where food purchases are restricted. 
While farm land prices in many States reached specula- 
tive levels, there is evidence that it is not the established 
pre-war farmers who are going to be caught when the 
collapse occurs. 

Significantly, the more astute farmers are not at all 
happy about the high agricultural prices; they would 
much prefer stability without inflation. Their hope is to 
make themselves as economically secure as possible and 
to get some sort of consistent agricultural policy estab- 
lished before deflation penalizes them for their very 
productivity. 

Total agricultural cash receipts for 1946 came to about 
$24 billion, as against $9,109 million in 1940. That 
means a 250-per-cent increase, but it must be remembered 
that much of this was negated by increased production 
costs and the higher cost of living, which affected the 
farmer along with everyone else. Nevertheless the aver- 
age parity—ratio of prices paid farmers to prices they 
must pay—was 120 in 1946 as against 84 in the 1935- 
1939 era. True, the average crop-price index for 1946 
stood at 226 as against 97 in the immediate pre-war 
years, and farm prices in the first three months of 1947 
were even higher. 

But, in interpreting these figures, justice demands that 
we consider the wretched state of agriculture from which 
the advance was made; that we realize total income of in- 
dustrial workers arose to a greater extent than total cash 
receipts for farm marketings; that the decreased buying 
power of the dollar is only partly due to food costs. But 
when all is said and done an adjustment must be made: 
farmers will be very unwise if they fail to see that they 
cannot hold their markets unless farm prices are allowed 
to drop. They have a right to demand, however, that more 
attention be paid hereafter to agriculture’s part in the 
national economy. 

The period of agricultural planning and readjustment 
has already begun. Few, if any. changes will be made in 
national agricultural policy until a thorough study is 
completed, both of the domestic situation and the condi- 
tions and practices in world markets and foreign coun- 
tries. What is needed more than anything else is con- 
structive, intelligent suggestions. We know that laissez- 
faire is not the answer; nor is corporative monopoly; nor 
the philosophy of scarcity. The pattern that will evolve 
remains to be seen. 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 


When the Home Owners Loan Corporation was added to 
the spawning list of alphabetical agencies in 1933, even 
its sponsors expected it to show a loss. Those were dark 
days when confidence was low, business and farm bank- 
ruptcies high, and a million home owners were threat- 
ened with foreclosures on their property. The Govern- 
ment stepped in, created HOLC with a capitalization of 
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$200 million, and ordered it to rescue the distressed 
home owners and bail out the wobbly lending institutions 
which held the mortgages. In the course of its operations, 
HOLC refinanced loans on a long-term, low-interest basis 
to the tune of more than $3 billion. Although it was 
forced to foreclose on almost 200,000 houses—practically 
all of which have long since been sold—by and large it 
did the job it was created to do. It saved the homes of 
hundreds of thousands of decent, industrious Americans 
who, through economic circumstances that were beyond 
their control, were no longer able to help themselves, 

Even if its entire capitalization had been lost, HOLC 
would still have been a necessary and worthwhile under. 
taking. But it is certain now that, far from losing money, 
HOLC will eventually return its original $200 million 
stake to the Treasury—with a profit besides. Such was 
the burden of the annual report which John H. Fahey, 
head of the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
made to the Congress on May 18. For the calendar year 
1946, the books showed a profit of $21.6 million, which 
brought total losses on all operations since 1933 down to 
$58,319,000. “HOLC losses should be entirely eliminated 
before this venture in lending by a government to its 
citizens is completed by collection of the last installments 
on the remaining loans,” Mr. Fahey asserted. 

At the present time, of course, HOLC is engaged ex- 
clusively in collecting payments on its mortgages, its 
lending operations having come to an end in 1936. This 
has become such a pleasant and painless occupation that 
the finance companies, which HOLC originally bailed 
out, tried to persuade Congress last year to liquidate the 
agency ahead of time and permit them to take over the 
mortgages. For the very good reason that the taxpayers 
have a right to a return on their investment, Congress 
refused, and so it appears now that HOLC will be per- 
mitted to liquidate its vast undertaking in an orderly 
fashion. 

On its books as of January 1, 1947 were 388,000 bor- 
rowers, all that remained of the original million. Ninety- 
eight per cent of them were maintaining payments on 
schedule or were less than three months behind. During 
1946, almost 96,000 loans were repaid in full ahead of 
maturity dates. The total investment of $3,492,000,000 
was down to $637,000,000. 

The splendid record of this New Deal agency is not 
necessarily an argument for government ownership and 
operation of the banking system, but it is most emphati- 
cally an argument against the extreme individualism of 
so-called orthodox economics. It is all well and good to 
pontificate in textbooks that the quickest way to emerge 
from a depression is to sweat it out. Unfortunately the 
sweating-out process inflicts such cruel suffering om 
farmers and workers and businessmen that no free peo 
ple will any longer put up with it. They know now that 
prudent government intervention is a support, not & 
threat, to an economic system based on private property; 
that it can be controlled and ably administered; that, 
once its object has been achieved, it can be withdrawn. 
To all these facts, the Home Owners Loan Corporation 


is witness. 
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The Soviet steal 
in the Baltic 


Alfred Bilmanis, Latvian Minister to the United States 
since October, 1935, was born in Riga. His diplomatic 
experience includes service in the Latvian delegation to 


the League of Nations, 1930, and Min- 





Alfred Bilmanis 


ister Plenipotentiary to Russia from 
1932 to 1935. 





In his statement regarding the Baltic States made during 
the debates on Greek-Turkish aid in the Senate on April 
17, Senator Claude Pepper emphatically declared that 
he was not trying to whitewash Soviet Russia’s aggres- 
sion which swallowed up the Baltic republics. But at the 
same time he asserted that despite the methods Soviet 
Russia used—including military, physical and_ political 
force—to reincorporate the Baltic States, and regardless 
of the aspirations of the Baltic peoples for independence, 
their status as parts of the USSR unfortunately had to be 
accepted as a fait accompli. 

The reasons brought forward by Senator Pepper were 
that the Baltic States allegedly had belonged to Soviet 
Russia—just as Texas belongs to the United States— 
“before the Germans took them over by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk.”” and that even the United Nations had 
ignored their fate, because the “reincorporation” of the 
Baltic States by the USSR had taken place before the 
UN came into being. 

Regardless, however, of all sympathies for the Baltic 
peoples, the most important question for the Senator, he 
said, was how to find a basis for an agreement with the 
USSR. 

One can understand the eagerness of the Senator to 
find a basis for an agreement with the USSR, but this 
basis should not contradict the traditional principles of 
United States foreign policy as anchored in the Kellogg 
Anti-War Pact, which provided a ground for the Nurem- 
berg trial of war criminals, and the Rio de Janeiro Anti- 
War, Non-Aggression and Conciliation Treaty of Octo- 
ber 10, 1933, approved by the Senate on June 15, 1934, 
and ratified and proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on March 11, 1936. Article 2 of the Rio 
de Janeiro Treaty declares that the parties “will not 
recognize any territorial arrangement which is not ob- 
tained by pacific means nor the validity of the occupa- 
tion or acquisition of territories that may be brought 
about by force of arms.” This fits perfectly the case of 
the Baltic States. 

The Rio de Janeiro Treaty obviously was the basis for 
the well-known Declaration of the United States Govern- 
ment of July 23, 1940, which condemned the Bolshevik 
“predatory activities and devious processes” in the Bal- 
tic. Its principles have undoubtedly been reiterated in a 
more elaborate form in the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Thus, the recognition of the Bolshevik fait accompli in 
the Baltic, hinted at by Senator Pepper, would be a 
transgression of the principles of the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Moreover, the Senator has interpreted the United Na- 
tions Charter according to his own fancy and has over- 
looked important facts of the history of the Baltic-Soviet 


Russian relations. The highlights of these facts are as 
follows: 

1. The United Nations Charter does not justify the © 
forcible incorporation of a small country by a great 
Power as a result of unprovoked aggression merely be- 
cause this crime was committed before the United Na- 
tions came into existence. On the contrary, Article 14 of 
the Charter stipulates that the General Assembly “may 
recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin”; and therefore for the 
adjustment of the Baltic situation. The Balts sincerely 
hope that the United Nations will soon take up this mat- 
ter, which has become extremely pressing, because the 
Baltic peoples are being persecuted, starved, deported, 
forced into slave labor camps and otherwise maltreated 
by Soviet Russia. Even UNRRA help was deliberately 
withheld from the Baltic peoples, victims of three con- 
secutive armed invasions—1940, 1941 and 1944. 

The crimes of the Soviet Union against the Baltic 
peoples even go as far as attempts to exterminate com- 
pletely their intellectual classes. These acts of horror and 
genocide cannot be passed over in silence by the world. 
If such acts of nazi Germany were condemned by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, similar acts of Bolshevik Russia 
cannot be disregarded, and the Baltic peoples should be 
liberated without delay from the so-called proletarian 
dictatorship. If animals are protected against cruelty, 
certainly the Christian Baltic peoples should be protected 
from atheistic Bolshevik persecution. 

2. The Baltic States in relation to Russia cannot be 
compared with Texas in relation to the United States. 
The people of Texas are part of the flesh and blood of 
America, whereas the Baltic States are entirely different 
organisms from Russia geographically, ethnographically, 
linguistically and with respect to religion, culture and 
civilization. 

A broad belt of lakes, swampy forests and rivers sep- 
arates the Baltic States from the Russian Slavs. The latter 
live in peasant villages, while the Balts are individual 
farmers and have their well-developed urban intellectual 
and middle classes. The difference between the mode 
and standard of life of the Balts and Slavs is striking. 

3. Historically the Baltic States have never been or- 
ganic parts of Russia proper. Czarist Russia annexed 
them after the final partitioning of Poland, at the very 
end of the eighteenth century. However, even under Rus- 
sian domination the Baltic States—or Provinces, as they 
were then called—always had their own autonomous diets 
and separate laws and administration. 

4. The Baltic peoples never gave up their aspirations 
to independence. Their strong _political-autonomous 
movement culminated in 1905 in a revolution against 
Czarism and the subservient German-Balt squirearchy 
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which surrounded the Russian throne. Unfortunately the 
revolution was suppressed by overwhelming Russian 
forces led by German nobles disguised as police officers 
(Selbstschutz), and the leaders of the Baltic national 
movements were persecuted and killed. 

5. Nevertheless, these aspirations for freedom contin- 
ued and grew in strength, so that durimg the First World 
War the Czarist government in 1915 permitted the Lat- 
vians to organize their own army to fight the invading 
Germans. The Latvians enlisted enthusiastically, thus 
hoping to gain their independence. The eastern might of 
Germany was held back by this Latvian army of some 
180,000 men on the Duna front for two years, thereby 
relieving German pressure on the Western front. In do- 
ing so Latvia lost 32,000 of its best sons, particularly 
because of the treacherous sabotage of some generals on 
the Russian General Staff who were jealous of Latvian 
strategic successes. 

6. The Czarist rule in Russia collapsed in March, 
1917, and eventually the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment, headed by Prince Lvov, granted autonomy to the 
Baltic States. But the natural political development of 
the Russian Empire into a democratic federation of au- 
tonomous states was interrupted by the Bolshevik coup 
d’état of November 7, 1917. The Russian army, com- 
pletely demoralized and defeatist, coveted over-all peace 
with Germany, but not so the Baltic peoples, who con- 
tinued to support the cause of the Allies. At that time the 
Bolshevik leaders understood well that the Baltic peoples, 
the Finns, the Poles and the Ukrainians were definitely 
opposed to Bolshevism and therefore, by the decree of 
November 15, 1917, Lenin and Stalin proclaimed the 
right of all nations subjugated by Czarist Russia to 
secede from Russia. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland had already seceded from Russia before this 
decree, which was only a post factum statement. 

That happened long before the Brest-Litovsk peace 
treaty of March 3, 1918, in which, incidentally, Soviet 
Russia renounced forever all claims to the Baltic States. 
These continued to struggle for their independence 
against both the Germans and the Bolsheviks, until in 
1920 peace treaties with both Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia were signed. In these peace treaties the USSR again 
renounced voluntarily and forever all sovereign rights 
over the Baltic peoples and territories, regardless of 
their origin. 

7. For more than twenty years the Baltic States existed 
independently. After having reconstructed their economic 
systems (without any foreign financial aid) subsequent 
to the first World War, they attained considerable 
economic and cultural prosperity, and as members of 
the League of Nations promoted peaceful relations be- 
tween nations. The Baltic States have always been good 
neighbors of all countries, including the USSR, to which 
they granted tax-free use of their railways and harbors. 

Reaffirming the above-mentioned peace treaties, the 
USSK signed with the Baltic States the Anti-War Pact 
(1929), the non-aggression pacts of 1932 and the Pact 
Defining the Aggressor (1933), which particularly stipu- 
lates that no political, military, economic or other con- 
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siderations may serve as an excuse or justification for 
aggression. 

8. Contrary to its assumed obligation and treaties, 
the USSR, on August 23 and September 28, 1939, signed 
secret agreements with Germany for the annexation of 
the Baltic States, despite the fact that at that time the 
Baltic States and the USSR were members of the League 
of Nations. At the end of September and in the begin. 
ning of October, 1939, the USSR extorted from the off. 
cially and factually neutral Baltic States so-called mutual 
assistance pacts, which were later used as tools for the 
annihilation of Baltic independence. Even in these pacts, 
however, the peace treaties and other obligations 
assumed by the USSR were reaffirmed by the Soviet 
Government, and at the banquet after the signing of the 
“mutual assistance treaty with Latvia” Stalin gave the 
Latvian Foreign Minister, W. Munters, his word of honor 
that Latvia’s independence would not be violated by the 
USSR. 

9. During the Finnish-Russian war the promises were 
kept, but as early as May, 1940 pressure was put on 
Lithuania, and Latvian frontier guards were killed to 
create incidents. On June 15-17, 1940, after Germany’s 
ostensibly decisive successes on the Western front and 
the capitulation of France, the USSR, in breach of all 
treaties, pacts, agreements 
and obligations, with utter 
disregard for international 
law and morals, committed 
a flagrant act of aggression 
against the completely iso- 
lated Baltic States. It occu- 
pied them after an armed 
ultimatum, unjustly accus- 
ing the Governments of the 
Baltic States of breach of the mutual-assistance pacts 
and of plotting with Great Britain against Russia. Under 
threats to bomb Baltic cities. the USSR demanded free 
entrance for the Red Army and the formation of “friend- 
ly governments.” The helpless Baltic Governments had 
no alternative but to accede to the demands. Besides, 
under the mutual-assistance pacts the USSR had obtained 
naval, artillery and air bases in the Baltic, and had 
manned them with garrisons. 

On July 14-15, 1940 mock elections of stooge parlia- 
ments were engineered simultaneously in all three Baltic 
republics, and on July 20-21 these stooges proclaimed 
the Baltic States to be soviet socialist republics and 
requested their admittance into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

10. These acts of the USSR so manifestly violated 
international law and morals and all international de- 
cency that on July 23, 1940 the United States, in accord- 
ance with the high principles of the Kellogg Pact and 
the Rio de Janeiro Declaration, condemned the deliberate 
annihilation of the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Baltic States by the USSR as “predatory activities 
and devious processes.” But the Soviet Government dis- 
regarded the voice of the United States. The horrible 
proletarian dictatorship, with its mass killings and de- 
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portations of patriotic Balts, confiscations, nationaliza- 
tions, etc., was introduced in the Baltic, purportedly to 
liberate the Baltic peoples from non-existing capitalistic- 
plutocratic exploitation, but actually to make them slaves 
of the Soviet State like all the other peoples in Russia. 

11. The unexpected German attack on Russia of June 
22, 1941 stopped this proletarian orgy, but replaced it 
with the basically similar Gestapo regime, which pro- 
claimed itself to be the “Rechtsnachfolger” or rightful 
heir of the Soviet regime, and endured until the fall of 
1944; and in Courland (Latvia) even until May 8, 1945. 
The Baltic peoples immediately formed resistance organi- 
zations and incessantly struggled against the new occu- 
pant and aggressor. 

12, During the Russo-German war the Soviet Govern- 
ment took a conciliatory attitude in order to gain the 
support of Great Britain and the United States, and by 
the treaty with Poland of July 30, 1941, nullified its 
agreements with Germany of August and September, 
1939, which had divided Eastern Europe into spheres of 
German and Soviet influence and let loose the second 
World War. On September 24, 1941, in London, Am- 
bassador Maisky in the name of the USSR subscribed 
unreservedly to the Atlantic Charter. Subsequently the 
USSR assumed the same obligations in joining the 
United Nations Declaration and by signing the declara- 
tions of Moscow, Teheran and Yalta, promising in par- 
ticular in the latter to reestablish the independence and 
sovereignty of all states which had been victims of 
aggression. 

The world was led to believe that the Bolsheviks in- 


NAM’s free enterprise 


tended to introduce democracy in Russia, but soon their 
real aims became manifest; the alleged liberal trend 
was only a camouflage and, as soon as the menace was 
overcome, the Bolsheviks returned to their old methods. 


After the liberation of the Baltic States from nazi 


domination, effected with the help of the United States 
and Great Britain and with the support of the Baltic 


resistance movements, the USSR, contrary to all its 
promises in the fall of 1944, reannexed the Baltic States 


and reintroduced the same terroristic regime under which | 
the Baltic peoples had suffered in 1940. 


From the above it is obvious that the unprovoked 
aggression of Soviet Russia against the Baltic States in 
1940 could not be justified simply because it was re- 
peated in 1944-1945. To use Senator Pepper’s expression: 
one wrong cannot justify another! It would be utterly 
immoral to use the United Nations as a cloak to cover 
up Soviet misdeeds in the Baltic, and particularly to 


sacrifice the independence of the Baltic States in order 


to create a basis for an agreement with the USSR. This 
would constitute a real travesty of international law and 
justice. 

Of all the European States existing in 1939, only the 
three Baltic States—Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia— 
have not yet regained their sovereign independence. The 
crimes committed against them by the Bolsheviks have 
not been atoned for and reparations due to them from 
Germany and the USSR have not been exacted. This lies 
on the conscience of the United Nations and all the states 
which adhered to the Atlantic Charter and profess to 
respect the sanctity of treaties and international law. 


Just how American is our “American system of free enter- 
prise”? Father Benjamin L. Masse, of the AMERICA staff, 
examines the claim made by the laissez-faire school that 





Benjamin L. Masse 


our system of government depends on 
that economic doctrine. 





For a long time the writer has wondered what exactly 
the National Association of Manufacturers means by the 
popular phrase, “American system of free enterprise.” 
He has had his suspicions, but only recently, with the 
appearance of an elaborate book, have these suspicions 
been confirmed. 

Six years ago the NAM created an Economic Prin- 
ciples Commission, composed of seven industrialists and 
eight economists, and ordered it to make a study of the 
American economic system. The fruits of that study have 
now been published in two weighty but attractive vol- 
umes. (The American Individual Enterprise System, 2 
vols., McGraw-Hill, $10.) Although NAM Board Chair- 
man Ira Mosher explains in a Foreword that the views 
expressed by the authors are not necessarily those of the 
NAM, it is safe to assume fairly general agreement. 
Otherwise the book would scarcely have been published 
under NAM auspices. We can regard it, then, as a 
Tepresentative account of the NAM outlook on the Ameri- 
can economy. 

As seen by the authors, the “American Individual 


Enterprise System” is first and foremost American. “We 
could not have our present system of production and 
distribution without our present system of government,” 
they affirm, “nor our present system of government with- 
out our present system of business.” The system was not 
imported from abroad; it is uniquely our own; it marks 
a new departure in economics. 

No formal definition of the “American Individual 
Enterprise System,” we are told, can do justice to all its 
qualities. It regards the individual as supreme; sharply 
limits the economic function of the state; recognizes com- 
petition as “both the guardian of efficiency and the guar- 
antor of progress”; protects private property and the 
right of the individual, within certain limitations, to 
exchange his goods and services as he sees fit; conse- 
crates “hope of reward” and “fear of loss” as energizing 
principles constantly urging the individual to his maxi- 
mum capacity; deprecates and discourages governmental 
paternalism. 

In more technical terms the authors describe the sys- 
tem as “closely identified with the economic doctrine of 
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laissez-faire.” With approval they quote the following 
summary of that doctrine by Edwin G. Nourse: 

1. As to government, let its activities in the field of 
business be limited to the very minimum necessary 
“4 the maintenance of property rights and peaceful 
ife. 

2. As to business, let the system of private capi- 
talism grow naturally under free enterprise, and the 
law of supply and demand will operate automatically 
to establish the right prices. Commodity and service 
prices will reflect the lower costs resulting from 
progress in technique and organization. As for 
wages, they will reflect the productivity of each 
worker. Economic activity will be guided by such 
prices into the most productive channels and thus 
promote to the fullest possible extent the national 
prosperity. These principles were conceived as em- 
bodying universal truth capable of achieving “the 
wealth of nations” and the welfare of the masses. 


The NAM writers add that laissez-faire does not mean 
unrestricted freedom. It does not prohibit the govern- 
ment from passing “safety and health legislation,” or 
from enacting laws to protect the public against fraud. 
It simply means “that there should be no legislative in- 
terference with the competitive price system; that special 
privileges should be prevented. and reliance should be 
put upon competition.” 

This idea the authors develop more fully farther on. 
Adverting to the fact that economic activities are under- 
taken for the most part for “selfish gain,” and that in- 
dividuals are motivated not by considerations of the 
general welfare but by what will benefit them most, they 
concede the necessity for some regulation. But under the 
American system this regulation is provided mostly by 
competition. Distinguishing two types of regulation, by 
government and by competition, the authors write: 

Of these two types of regulation, competition is by 

all odds the more important. In fact, it is safe to say 

that competition is the real “regulator” of our econ- 
omy, and so-called “government regulation” is, or 
at least should be, nothing more than an effort to 
strengthen and make more effective the regulation 
of competition. In other words, freedom of competi- 
tion truly is one of the basic principles of the in- 
dividual enterprise system. 
Although some errors have been made, “such has been 
the philosophy,” we are told, “under which as a nation 
we have grown great.” This is the system which “has 
given amazing results, more amazing results than any 
other system or economic philosophy yet devised by 
man.” 

Such, then, in broad outline is the system to the ex- 
planation and defense of which these volumes are dedi- 
cated. To the reader who is acquainted with elementary 
economics, who has followed the controversies of the past 
fifteen years and read the publications of the NAM and 
the works of such economists as Willford I. King, Rufus 
S. Tucker and Ludwig von Mises, it is scarcely necessary 
to catalog and describe the contents of this work. It is 
a mélange of elementary economics (clearly written but 
not superior to a dozen textbooks in current use), of 
applications of laissez-faire principles to wages, prices, 
profits, etc., of economic controversy (some of which is 
competent, scholarly and respectable), of apologies for 
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big business. It includes also some dubious assumptions, 
bad scholarship, propaganda and special pleading. 

I am aware that this résumé may sound somewhat 
ill-tempered and ungracious. Frankly it is. When the 
most powerful business organization in the country, at 
a time of world crisis, lavishly subsidizes a second-rate 
piece of work, a piece of work which reflects the narrow 
viewpoint of the most reactionary economists in the 
country and the prejudices of our least enlightened in. 
dustrialists, a piece of work which defends economic 
principles that are in conflict with the Christian con. 
science and have been repudiated by responsible religious 
authority, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, I cannot find 
the patience either to take it seriously or to treat it 
urbanely. At a time when the institution of private prop- 
erty, the democratic system of government, the freedom 
and dignity of the individual are under savage attack 
from the most ruthless and dangerous enemy in the his- 
tory of Christian civilization, I find it impossible to deal 
gently with a book, coming from supposedly friendly 
sources, which betrays the good cause. And that is ex- 
actly what The American Individual Enterprise System 
succeeds in doing. 

So that the reader may understand my reaction, I shall 
offer a few exhibits. 

Let us consider in the first place the bald assertion 
that our economic system is something entirely original 
with us and unique in all 
the world. The fact is, of 
course, that laissez-faire 
economics, like a lot of 
other things, was imported 
lock, stock and barrel from 
Great Britain. The great 
bible of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, The Wealth of Nations, 
was published in 1776, the 
year of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, and was written by Adam 
Smith, a professor at the University of Glasgow. His 
theories, and those of his British successors—David 
Ricardo, James Mill and Nassau Senior—were discussed 
in American academic circles as early as the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, if not before. For more than a 
half-century after the United States was established as a 
nation, our economic literature was almost entirely a dis- 
cussion and application of the writings of British econ- 
omists. 

This constant British influence on American economic 
thought, which continues to this day, was intensified 
during the two decades between 1870 and 1890, when 
Herbert Spencer became the darling of big business, the 
inspiration of university presidents and even the mentor 
of the Supreme Court. In an opinion dissenting from the 
Court’s ruling in Lochner v. New York, a decision which 
held unconstitutional a State law fixing a maximum ter 
hour day for bakers, Justice Holmes adverted to Spem- 
cer’s influence on the Court. Wrote the Judge: 


This case is decided upon an economic theory which 
a large part of the country does not entertain. . 
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The liberty of the citizen to do as he likes so long 
as he does not interfere with the liberty of others to 
do the same, which has been a shibboleth for some 
well-known writers, is interfered with by school laws, 
by the Post Office, by every State or municipal in- 
stitution which takes his money for purposes thought 
desirable, whether he likes it or not. The Fourteenth 
Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Social Statics. 


If the NAM should undertake a study of the influence 
of Herbert Spencer on the thinking of American indus- 
trialists, it would find in his Social Statics and Man 
versus the State, wherein Darwinian evolution was made 
to support laissez-faire economics, the seed-bed of much 
business oratory. In this superficial English writer, it 
might even discover one of the prime sources of its own 
propaganda for the American Way! 

For another example of the curious “scholarship” 
which occurs in The American Individual Enterprise Sys- 
tem I cite the treatment accorded the quotation from 
Edwin G. Nourse printed above. The quotation occurs 
in the text in such a way that the reader naturally gets 
the impression that Dr. Nourse, who is Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, concurs in 
the theory which the authors are expounding. To make 
matters worse, there is no reference to the source from 
which the excerpt is taken. Now the fact is that the 
quoted passage occurs on page 34 of Dr. Nourse’s Price 
Making in a Democracy, in the midst of a chapter in 
which the writer is criticizing American businessmen, 
including some NAM bigwigs, for their careless and 
unrealistic use of such slogans as “free enterprise,” “cap- 
italistic system,” “American Way,” etc. Far from ap- 
proving the theory of laissez-faire economics as advanced 
in the NAM book, Dr. Nourse, in the passage cited, is 
merely defining it in order to show how inadequately it 
accords with the economic realities of our day. The whole 
chapter from which it is taken is an effective criticism 
of the chapter in this book which it is used to confirm! 
Such writing is at best careless and slipshod; at worst it 
is dishonest. 

A third example of deficiency in scholarship is the 
prejudiced treatment of organized labor. All forms of 
union security are condemned as un-American hindrances 
to the operation of the individual enterprise system. The 
condemnation is dogmatic and universal. There is, ap- 
parently, not a single intelligent argument on the other 
side, as though competent moralists and economists had 
not often defended union security. 

The wage policies of organized labor, especially those 
of the American Federation of Labor, are given similar 
summary treatment. The AFL, the authors argue tri- 
umphantly, has been contradictory and inconsistent. It 
demanded a “living wage” in 1907, but in 1922, because 
living costs were declining, abandoned this position and 
insisted that wages be geared to the increasing produc- 
tivity of the worker. Should the circumstances be re- 
versed, they charge, and productivity decline while liv- 
ing costs rise, labor economists would in all probability 
return to the now abandoned advocacy of a ‘living 
wage.’” In other words, the wage policies of organized 


labor are based on nothing more scientific than a kind of 
irresponsible expediency. 

Although this cavalier treatment is exasperating to any 
fair-minded reader, it is not without its amusing side. 
The very evidence which the NAM writers cite and from 
which they argue shows that the AFL did not abandon 
its insistence on a living wage when it emphasized pro- 
ductivity in 1922. Here is the exact text of the AFL 
statement: 

A wage based solely upon costs of living or subsis- 

tence or a saving wage bears no direct relation to 

production or service rendered. However, a wage 
based upon productivity or service must accept as 
an initial standard a wage based upon human needs 
and aspirations . . . without reference to the other 
considerations that enter into a wage which com- 
pensates for productivity or service. (Italics sup- 
plied.) 
It will be immediately obvious that the AFL, far from 
denying its stand in 1907 on the “living wage,” is here 
re-emphasizing it and relating it to the wage based on 
other factors, of which productivity is one. It is merely 
stating that a wage rate tied to productivity and service 
must not disregard the fundamental criterion of a just 
wage, namely “the needs and aspirations” of the worker. 
That is, it must not disregard the criterion of the “living 
wage.” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that it is a funda- 
mental rule of controversy to know your opponent’s posi- 
tion. Otherwise, as in the present case, your argument 
may be ineffective and foolish. 

Incidentally, I also found it amusing that in a two- 
volume work which contains a good deal of economic 
history, there is no mention of such important terms as 
“labor spy,” “yellow-dog contract,” “strike breaker,” 
“industrial munitions,” etc. 

But one could overlook the propaganda, the petty 
prejudices, the careless scholarship, and enjoy the un- 
deniably good things which the authors have set before 
the reader were it not for two facts: 1) the book defends 
an anti-social, anti-Christian philosophy of economics 
and identifies this philosophy with American capitalism; 
2) it gives the utterly false impression that we must 
either embrace laissez-faire capitalism or resign ourselves 
to endure communism or fascism. These contentions are 
so vicious and dangerous that a reviewer feels justified 
in not dallying to pluck the occasional good fruit from 
an otherwise rotten tree. 

I laid these tomes down with a prayer of gratitude. 
I thanked God that the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment exists among us, and the American Management 
Association and the National Planning Association; and 
that many, many industrialists, inside the NAM as well 
as outside, do not agree with the small group of men 
who, apparently, still dominate that organization and 
profess to speak in its name. 

And someone, I think, ought to warn Stalin, in the 
event that this work should come to his attention and 
lead to exaggerated hope and optimism, that the NAM 
no more speaks for American business than does Henry 
Wallace for the common man. 
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These found asylum... 


i 


The Refugee Defense Committee, which arranged the press 


conference reported on below, came into existence because 
it was felt that we betray human rights if we fail to defend 





William J. Gibbons 


the European DP’s. Their stories 
bring out the reasons for this defense. 





Washington, D. C.—Gathered in a meeting-room of the 
Hotel Washington, the European refugees told their 
story. The press conference had been arranged by David 
Martin—formerly with the Allied mission to General 
Mihailovich’s headquarters, and author of Ally Betrayed 
—in the name of the Refugee Defense Committee. None 
of the refugees who participated was more than a few 
months out of the DP camps of Europe. For the record. 
their accounts are summarized country by country. 


Yugoslavia: Stjepan Charia, a native of Dalmatia, told 
how as an officer he had fought for his country against 
the Italians in the early years of the war. His father and 
many relatives had been killed in the fighting. Driven 
on by the invaders, he escaped to Serbia with his wife. 
There both were subsequently interned in a concentration 
camp, where a child was born to them. Escaping from 
the camp in 1943, Stjepan was rearrested the following 
year and condemned to death. For ninety-two days he 
awaited execution, and meanwhile saw over 400 of his 
fellow prisoners go to their deaths. At the eleventh hour 
the fortunes of war set him free. 

“Liberation” by Tito’s Partisans began a new period 
of suffering. Stjepan saw the political and economic life 
of his country radically upset, and witnessed the system- 
atic indoctrination of children with communist ideas. 
The expression of opposition was rewarded by concen- 
tration camps, worse in some respects than those of Hit- 
ler’s Germany. Progressively the intelligentsia of Yugo- 
slavia is being liquidated by Tito’s men. Those fortunate 
enough to escape to Italy suffer from lack of food and 
the fear of extradition to Yugoslavia. 

Dr. Milan Shiatski, also a Yugoslav, was early confined 
in a concentration camp in Germany. Thence he passed 
to the care of UNRRA after the Nazi collapse. UNRRA 
officials, he saw, found it difficult to understand why 
refugees did not go home. Endless questioning ensued. 

To explain the attitude of Yugoslavs in the DP camps 
of Germany and Austria, Dr. Shiatski divided them into 
several categories. There are the Yugoslav prisoners of 
war and the Chetniks captured by the Germans in 1941. 
Many of these are compromised because they fought 
Tito’s Partisans as well as the Germans. There were 
60,000 such POW’s. A good number went back but, when 
some escaped again and reported on conditions, the 
others would not accept repatriation. 


Estonia: Born in Tallinn, Miss Niine Kink was the 
daughter of a blacksmith. After graduating from the law 
school of the University of Tartu she worked in the 
Ministry of the Interior until the first Soviet invasion in 
1940. Unacceptable to the Soviets, she lost her position 
and had to seek employment as a clerk up to June 14, 
1941, when she learned in time that her name was among 
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those listed for mass deportation to Siberia. She suc. 
ceeded in remaining hidden until in 1942 the Nazis, who 
had meanwhile taken over, arrested her as being pro. 
British. Released on the intercession of friends, she found 
work until September, 1944, when the Soviet armies 
again approached Estonia. Fleeing to Sweden, Miss Kink 
was again arrested by the Nazis and sent to work ip 
Germany, whence she fled westward and met the first 
American troops at Ulm in April, 1945. 

There is no family in Estonia which has not lost some 
member during the dual invasion of the Russians and 
the occupation of the Nazis. Those who escaped west 
ward will never go home so long as their country re. 
mains enslaved. Those still at home have no opportunity 
of telling the truth about what they endure—the iron 
curtain takes care of that. Therefore, said Miss Kink, the 
Baltic refugees consider themselves morally obligated to 
make known to the world what has happened to theii 
once independent countries. The memory of the NKVD 
round-up of thousands of Baltic leaders on the fateful 
night of June 13, 1941 remains with them. 


Russia: Dr. Andrey I. Dobrobolsky, once of Moscow 
University but later professor of law at Odessa, felt he 
could speak freely, as all his relatives within the USSR 
are now dead. Weary of totalitarianism, he escaped when 
the Allied armies drew near the German-occupied terti- 
tory. Those of the Russian displaced whom he knew re- 
joiced at the victory in 1945, but were afraid when they 
thought of the country to which they must return. 

At first the Russian DP’s were divided into the usual 
three groups: those set against returning, those ready to 
go, and the undecided. Some of those who went home 
were hanged by the Russians; this did not allay the fears 
of the rest. Mass repatriation started in May, 1946. 
Russian DP’s being repatriated were divided into three 
groups: men, women and children. Families were broken 
up and the men and women sent east. Seeing this, the 
undecided made up their minds, and the AMG protected 
them. 

Despair seizes the Russians at the thought of repatria- 
tion. At Mannheim, for instance, Dr. Dobrobolsky saw 
unrepatriables jump from barracks windows and commit 
suicide when Soviet repatriation officers moved toward 
their quarters by mistake. 


Jews: Wlodka Meid was a member of the Polish Under- 
ground and fought the Germans in the battle of the 
Warsaw ghetto. Because of her Aryan appearance she 
served as a liaison between the ghetto and the Polish 
Christians. One of her tasks was to smuggle out Jewish 
children and to place them with Christian families, who 
cared for them and gave them protection from naZl 
persecution. 
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She was but seventeen years old when her parents and 
family were slain. The small group remaining in the 
ghetto decided they would fight to the death rather than 
go with the Germans to the gas chambers, of which they 
were well aware. Wlodka spent her time smuggling in 
ammunition and arms against the day of the uprising. 
It took the Germans six weeks to conquer the handful 
of Jews when they actually started to fight. She worked 
with the few survivors, giving what aid she could. Later 
the uprising of General Bor-Komoroski found her again 
fighting the Germans. 

Miss Meid’s memory of the displaced-persons camps 
is not happy. In her camp the food was poor, the death- 
rate high. At times twenty were crowded into one room. 
The Jewish DP’s want to go somewhere—anywhere—to 
enjoy peace and liberty and to live without fear. 


Latvia: Born in 1923, Eugene Dored was a high-school 
student when in the spring of 1943 he received an in- 
duction order from the German army. Dored stayed an- 
other year in school and sought a deferment, but in 1944 
was again summoned to military duty. Fleeing to Sweden, 
he was arrested by the Nazis and put in prison for 
several months before being transferred to a concentra- 
tion camp near Danzig. 

As the Red Army approached in January, 1945, Eugene 
managed to escape while the prisoners were transferred 
eastward by the Germans. With a forged document he 
avoided rearrest and found shelter in Thuringen with 
the anti-nazi underground. Later he worked for the 
American occupation forces, moving to the west to keep 
out of the reach of the Russians. 

Eugene Dored recalls that eleven members of his fam- 
ily perished in the war. He saw the Latvian language 
outlawed and thousands of his fellow Latvians deported 
to Siberia and Germany. Under the German occupation, 
Latvians harboring Jews were themselves treated as Jews. 

Dr. X, another Latvian, told how he saw large num- 
bers of Latvians arrested continually. At least 40,000 
were deported to Russia, most of them simple people 
with no crimes in their records. The Baltic armies, he 
recalled, were formed by force, not by volunteers. In 
1941, some 3,000 or 4,000 Latvian soldiers were slain 
because they would not obey German orders. Most of the 
Latvians taken to Germany went as forced labor. There 
they were followed by their wives and children, who 
came to live with them. Of the present Latvian DP’s, 
forty per cent are women and children. 


Lithuania: Aged 35, Dr. Pranas Padalskis was a pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Kaunas and sub- 
sequently dean of the business school of Vilna Univer- 
sity. He joined the underground during the nazi occupa- 
lion, was sentenced to a concentration camp, but man- 
aged to escape. In the fall of 1944 he got out of Lithu- 
ania. He lived at Wurzburg DP camp and finally repre- 
sented the Lithuanian Red Cross in Paris, whence he 
emigrated to the United States. 

The situation in Lithuania, says Dr. Padalskis, is no 
different from that in Latvia and Estonia. Lithuanian 


DP’s have so set their faces against repatriation that, of 
80,000 in the different zones, only 241 have repatriated. 
He learns that Lithuanians are still exterminated daily. 
Last year, for example, three bishops and 82 priests 
were deported. Some 200 are now in hiding. 

Some thirty per cent of Lithuanian land now lies idle, 
for there is no one to cultivate it. The country .is occu- 
pied by 200,000 Soviet troops, 50,000 NKVD agents and 
9,000 special agents who do the work of liquidation. In 
the woods are 20,000 Lithuanian youth who constitute 
the underground; 9,000 have already perished. Under- 
ground information reveals that in the past two years 
160,000 Lithuanians have been deported, and that about 
forty per cent are already dead. 


The Ukraine: The Ukrainian story is well known. It 
was outlined by a DP who summarized vividly the atti- 
tude of his people. Some Ukrainian DP’s are old émigrés 
from First World War days. Others fled westward when 
the Ukrainian Republican Government, composed largely 
of Second International Socialists, collapsed before the 
communist onslaught in the early *twenties. The rest are 
victims of the present war and the German invasion. 

Ukrainians as a group know the Communists and their 
dialectic—they had to live with them. They have seen the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church destroyed and its hierarchy 
liquidated. They were witnesses to the subjugation of 
whole nationalities—for example, the Ukrainians and 
Tartars. The Ukrainian DP’s, much as they have suf- 
fered in the displaced-persons camps, are sincerely grate- 
ful for the assistance offered them by Americans. 


Poland: Dr. Roman Kostka, a journalist of 56 years of 
age, recalled the Polish story. While obtaining his papers 
at the American Consulate in Warsaw during August, 
1939, he was caught in the German bombardment. As 
Warsaw fell he fled, and with the other refugees was 
witness to continuous bombardments and atrocities. 

As a member of the underground, Dr. Kostka was 
investigated fourteen times by the Germans. He saw the 
Warsaw uprising in 1944. As a liaison for the under- 
ground he took a position with the Temporary Polish 
Government and reported what went on to the Western 
Allied authorities. When the Polish Government began 
to suspect him, he made for the American zone. 

Dr. Kostka frankly admitted that among the Polish 
DP’s are certain criminal elements released from prison 
by the Germans to work in Germany during the war. 
These elements have influenced a great part of the youth 
and have thus created a serious problem for the Poles. 
But the majority of the Polish DP’s are honest people 
who fear the communist regime. The intelligentsia among 
them have special reason to fear, for they know the fate 
of those caught by the Russians. 


The summary accounts above, simply told by persons 
in some instances unable to understand each other’s 
languages and having need for a translator, relate the 
tragedy of whole peoples who have felt the pressure of 
totalitarian justice. They speak for themselves. 
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Croppers: rural 


slums 


Denton Harris learned about share-cropping from exper | 
ence as the son of a cropper, who wearily fought his wey 
to the point where he is now the owner of a small fam | 


Denton Harris himself, who served jx 





Denton Harris 


the late war, is now at college und 
the GI Bill. 





Who are these two million or more people who are known 
as croppers? What type of life does the cropper live that 
has made him a social problem to the nation? 

His home is a two- or three-room shack on thin 
wooden blocks perched crazily on packed gumbo mud. 
Insects fly in and out of the screenless windows at will. 
A jug of molasses, a pan of cornbread and a dish of 
fried sowbelly attract the flies to the little, unpainted 
table. If the man is ambitious, there may be a garden 
outside to supplement his meager diet. 

Beyond the unfenced, barren yard, acres and acres of 
cotton stretch nearly as far as the eye can see, broken 
irregularly by grassy turnrows which mark the begin- 
ning of another tenant’s lands. 

Croppers may be Negro or white; the majority are 
Negroes. The cropper family will be above average in 
number and below average in education and health. 
Their daily lives are lived in a routine manner, but with 
the threatening presence of debt always at year’s end. 

Croppers represent the same problem to rural life in 
the South as the slums do in urban life. (The South 
written of here means those Southern States which grow 
cotton and tobacco as their chief agricultural products.) 

Following the Civil War, the landowners who were 
still financially capable of operating their plantations dis- 
covered that huge amounts of land were worthless unless 
labor could be secured to till the soil. The slaves were 
free and drinking deeply from the cup of freedom. Most 
of the plantations were cut into numerous smaller farms 
and rented to the non-landowners, who were mostly 
former slaves. These renters frequently possessed nothing 
more than ability to work. 

To ensure full production from his lands, the planta- 
tion owner often erected his own commissary for furnish- 
ing his tenants. At the commissary the tenant secured 
his seed, supplies and other necessities on credit and 
hoped that he could repay the loan from the farm pro- 
ceeds, with a margin of profit remaining. The commis- 
sary owner held a lien on the crop and dictated to the 
cropper what he should raise. In the ten Southern States 
the dictated crop is always cotton or tobacco, because 
they are the stable commodities and cannot be eaten or 
consumed by dishonest croppers. 

Thus the system of croppers was established, burning 
a permanent scar into the economic happiness of many 
thousands of Americans—and the system is still in full 
operation today. 

On many of the plantations the Negro croppers have 
been placed in competition with white croppers, and a 
greater racial hatred has emerged. These white croppers 
are often harshly spoken of as “poor whites.” 

Nearly forty-five per cent of the total population in 
the ten Southern States live on farms, as compared with 
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twenty-five per cent for the country as a whole. Tk 
croppers compose fifteen per cent of the South’s fam 
population. Average annual income per cropper is abou 
$160. 

The industrial labor supply has exceeded demand jy 
the South, causing a low wage scale. For years ther 
have been too many cotton farms and farmers; this cop. 
dition is made worse by the raising of too much shor. 
staple, poor-grade, low-priced cotton. Supplementing this 
factor are four others: the Southern workers’ relatively 
low standard of living; their relative lack of industria 
training and experience; their relative weakness in bar. 
gaining power and economic resources; and the fac 
that so large a proportion of the labor supply is mad 


‘up of Negroes. 


In. most sections of the South the population continue 
to be under direct or indirect rule of the larger land. 
owners. For example, the 
plantation owner with sixty 
to eighty families on his 
lands wields a_ powerful 
hand in local politics. He is 
holding the reins of pro 
perity, not only for his crop- 
pers but for the whole community as well. 

As a general rule, the croppers are a shiftless lot, often 
moving yearly when debts permit. However, there are 
many croppers who have been forced into the binding 
tenant system because of the ill treatment of society. 
But these are not the croppers who are a problem; whe 
chance permits, they will depart from this limited means 
of livelihood. The problem facing our Government is the 
education of the shiftless, ignorant croppers who know 
only this meager existence. 

Fortunately, the war has achieved more toward this 
goal of education than all the social work ever done. 
The number of croppers in the South was rapidly de 
pleted by the call for unskilled labor in defense areas. 

The important question is raised: is the concentration 
of farm ownership running parallel with the centralize 
tion of industry? The answer seems to be yes, for the 
average size of farms increased from 174 acres in 1940 
to 191 acres in 1944. If this growth continues to hold 
farming, for the greater part, will be controlled by a few. 
Possibly this will result in more efficiency in production 
and a higher standard of living for the rural populace. 
Or it may result in a return to the feudal system onc 
practised in medieval Europe. 

Until the present system of croppers is improved of 
eliminated and their educational facilities enlarged, te 
nation will continue watching the sore of poverty fester 
and run with the corruption of greedy landowners dic- 
tating to their croppers. 
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| Paris Letter 


Paul Claudel’s induction into the Académie Frangaise, 
with its reception address by Frangois Mauriac, proved 
to be something of a milestone in the history of French 
letters. The ceremony was such a dazzling affair that it 
made us forget completely the sorry blunder committed 
by a majority of the Immortals before the war, when 
they elected novelist Claude Farrére to their number in 
preference to the author of L’Annonce faite a Marie. 
M. Farrére made it a point to be present at the reception 
of March thirteenth, and joined an exceptionally large 
representation from the membership of the five Acad- 
emies in applauding warmly his rival of ten years ago. 

In the Academy’s full-dress green Paul Claudel made 
his entrance, flanked by his two “sponsors.” One of these 
was Bishop Grente, who represented the Church: the new 
Member is today one of her most effective lay apostles. 
The other, Count de Chambrun, brought with him, as it 
were, the homage of the diplomatic world where the 
ambassador-poet has seen such distinguished service. 
notably in Japan, the United States and Belgium. 

In his rugged speaking style, shaded a bit by a Cham- 
pagne peasant’s accent, M. Paul Claudel delivered a 
forceful and feeling address in praise of his predecessor, 
Louis Gillet. Paying next to no heed to strict chronological 
order, he dwelt on a few salient points in Gillet’s life and 
works. L’Histoire Artistique des Ordres Mendiants sug: 
gested two glowing and sprightly profiles of Saint Francis 
of Assisi and Saint Dominic, portraits of the sort which 
allow physical features to fade before a message and a 
mission. 

The still unpublished correspondence between Louis 
Gillet and Romain Rolland prompted the speaker to favor 
us with a “Tribute to Friendship” of such warmth and 
significance that the audience thrilled to it perceptibly. 
Gillet, Rolland, Claudel! The names of these three writers, 
in talent so diverse, are linked henceforth in our memory 
for all that they mean to us spiritually—which is really 
all that matters. From Paul Claudel many of us had our 
first inkling of Romain Rolland’s final act of faith in God, 
at the close of a life that had often been wayward but 
never ungenerous. It was a revelation, too, to be told 
that the influence of a genuine apostle of the stamp of 
Louis Gillet had led Rolland to ask for the prayers of 
Catholics, and that these were of great avail to him. On 
this score alone Claudel’s address is a very precious 
document, which would have found its place in the monu- 
mental—though unfinished, more’s the pity!—Histoire 
Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France, by Henri 
Brémond. 

M. Francois Mauriac, we sensed, was to offer his senior 
confrére under the Cupola the greetings and gratitude 





of his own generation, the age of a Jacques Riviére and 
an Ernest Psichari. He gave us a terse, exciting summary 
of Paul Claudel’s full and busy life. “You have brought 
me luck,” said the famous author of Souffrances et Bon- 
heur du Chrétien [the pun is delicate, delicious and un- 
translatable] to the man who had been the guide 
of his early years and whose persevering effort had led 
him to the place of honor from which he was speaking to 
us. 

But the disciple found time, just the same, to point out 
clearly where he differed with the master. Mauriac has 
no stomach for the inspired exaggerations of L’Otage, 
as found in the terrible sacrifice demanded of Sygne de 
Coufontaine by Badilon, the humble parish priest. It is 
quite plain, on the other hand, that Mauriac has never 
approached the heights of Claudel’s serenity, which he 
finds hard to understand. The paths of the two men are 
most apt to cross where the dramatic interplay of human 
love is most intense, as in Partage de Midi. Never, per- 
haps, has the novelist who gave us Baiser au Lépreux 
risen to greater eminence than in this reply to Claudel 
at the Academy, nor so clearly betrayed the secret well- 
spring of a jeunesse de coeur he will never outgrow. 

Louis CHAIGNE 


Quebec Letter 


The last word on the much discussed film, Les Enfants 
du Paradis, dramatically banned a few hours before its 
scheduled premiére at the Students’ Ball, was pronounced 
(we trust!) by one of the censors, in an article written 
for the Montreal Bulletin D’Action Catholique. “It is 
fortunate,” says Pére Raymond Dunn, “that the first 
Canadian showing of this picture did not enjoy the 
patronage of the University of Montreal. The task of a 
French-Canadian university is a delicate and dangerous 
one. It must endeavor to become a channel for the dif- 
fusion of French culture in America, while at the same 
time assuring the protection of the people against all that 
is pernicious in that culture. . . . The decision of the 
University in the present instance deserves to be qualified 
as an adult act.” The film, in the opinion of the same 
writer, though of high artistic and technical merit, was 
purely and simply un plaidoyer pour [amour libre— 
an apology for free-love. 

The dilemma implied in these citations reduces to its 
simplest expression the vexed problem of cultural rela- 
tions which has agitated Canada with unusual vehemence 
for the past few months. In the course of the discussions, 
French (as distiguished from French-Canadian) books, 
theatre, philosophies, ambassadors, consuls, colleges and 
cultural institutions in this country have been subjected 
to searching criticism, not devoid of humor. The na- 
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tionalist daily, Le Devoir, in particular, has made gleeful 
capital of its discovery that the present French Consul, 
Robert Victor, is a writer of “pornographic” books. He 
is, indeed, none other than Jacques Baif, author of sev- 
eral dubious novels, one of which at least has rated an 
M (mauvais) in Sagehomme. (This is the literary equiva- 
lent of the grade C in the Legion of Decency appraisal of 
the movies. ) 

The culture debate was at its height when the new 
Yugoslavian ambassador, Popovitch, insulted the Pope. 
Not all of Canada’s four million Catholics sent telegrams 
to Ottawa asking for his removal, but many did. Was 
Popovitch dismissed? The Yugoslavian embassy says 
no. It may have been the climate; it may have been the 
food; it may have been that he was lonesome for Tito. 
In any case, the pleasing fact remains that Popovitch is 
going home. 

The first director of Le Devoir was its founder, that 
great Catholic and patriot, M. Henry Bourassa. The 
second was the late Georges Pelletier. Last week, in an 
eagerly-awaited maiden editorial, M. Gérard Filion ex- 
plained why he had consented to be the third. The most 
insistent demands for explanation came from the Union 
Catholique des Culivateurs and from its paper, La Terre 
de Chez Nous, both of which had owed much of their 
success to the management of this same M. Filion, a 
leader whom they hated to lose. M. Filion did not want 
to leave them either. But he felt that Le Devoir was the 
natural organ for the patriotic work he desired to do. 

Patrick Mary PLUNKETT 


Child care 
The care for clothing of an only child 


Is short. The loaf of bread for one is small. 

Mother of one may move in slow design, 

Fine needle fixing, with close stitches, all 

The separate pieces of the scrap-bag day 

Into silken comfort, like a conjuring. 

The delicate duty rears her only child, 

Who grows in strength and wise, man pondering. 

With this short care (because some robe will fit 

The unmistaking measures of the scourge), 

And this small baking (nourished body broken 

Bread for every growth) the light tasks merge 

In labor which no courage could afford 

But sevenfold strength of heart against the sword. 
Mary Louise HEcToR 


Queen of Patriarchs 


In May when blossoms come to bless 

The apple boughs that bear the marks 
Of winter struggles numberless, 

I think of the Queen of Patriarchs. 

Sires, who kept your secret bright, 

The promise that burned like Seraphim, 
Through famine, flood and lampless night 
(For this your labor of loin and limb) ; 
Sires, who yearned but never saw 
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Dawn of another Eden-Spring, 

But only a January thaw 

That knows no joy of blossoming; 

Now you can smile at your little Queen, 

Child of your gnarled and troubled past. 

Lo! all the world is growing green, 

The Root of Jesse blooms at last! 

Out of the Blossom the Fruit will grow. 

—Oh Virgin Queen in thy wedding dress, 

See Adam’s heart within mine glow 

For thee, the Bloom of all loveliness! 
Joun D. Boyp 


Officium Parvum 
Beatae Mariae Virginis 


What voices, in what languages, before 

What altars have reiterated thy 

Most ancient eulogies, have lifted high 

The dim melodious burden of the Psalms? 

(Their overtones are here, forever more.) 

Within what moated castles, near what palms, 

In what lost country and beneath what sky? 

What distance have Thy praises come since first 

A monarch dreamed about his hillside days, 

Remembering the wind, the sun, the thirst, 

“As in a desert and a pathless place”? 

From in principio to nunc is long, 

And we who speak but scarcely know the sense 

Of what we say, live in another tense 

Than Ananias, Jacob, Zachary. 

Yet from our uninitiate lips the song 

Pours like the ointment worth a hundred pence 

And bathes the wounded Feet of Royalty! 
SisTER M. BERNETTA 


Beginning of wisdom 
Wisdom will begin like this 
When sharp, clean winds of Holy Fear 


Sweep the curved roads of our good will 
Bringing to light the deep ruts and the stones. 


All through the leafless hedges of our minds 
This wind will whip like a stern prophet’s voice 
And we will listen, taught with our own hurt 
And rake the lawn and burn the dry, dead leaves. 


Then come like rain, O lovely piety, 
Drop from the April clouds of our compunction 
Bringing new grass and violets and lilacs. 


Fair Love will come to May-time while we say our prayéls 
And on our gold-green branches 
The seven gifts will flower in the Sun. 


Come, O clean wind of Holy Fear 
For water and the Holy Ghost have marked 


These narrow acres of an endless spring. 
SisTER AGNES 
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Source-book on Fatima 





dUR LADY OF LIGHT 


By Chanoine C. Barthas and Pere G. 
ie Fonseca, S.J. Bruce. 225p. $2.75 





In reviewing William Thomas Walsh’s 
Qur bady of Fatima last week, I men- 
tioned that its authenticity was based 
largely on “accounts of Fatima written 
by earlier and, for all intents, official 
chroniclers.” Our Lady of Light is such 
a book. As the Preface by the General 
Editor, Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
states: 
The basis of the present volume is 
the authoritative work issued by 
the Portuguese Jesuit, Gonzaga da 
Fonseca, professor of the Biblical 
Institute at Rome, and adapted in 
a French translation by Canon 
Barthas. The latter book has met 
with high commendations and won 
the special approbation of the Holy 


dee. 
The book is hardly subject to a review. 
Suffice it to say that if the more popu- 
larized version of the story by Dr. 
Walsh deserves wide diffusion, this vol- 
ume deserves even more, for it is in 
large part the more complete material 
from which the facts of Our Lady of 
Fatima were drawn. The completeness 
of the treatment may be judged from 
the divisions of the book: The Appari- 
tions, The Pilgrimage, The Seers, The 
Miracles, and the Documentary Part, 
which contains the cross-questioning of 
the three children by the representa- 
tive of the administrator of the patri- 
archate of Lisbon, the collective Pas- 
toral of the Portuguese bishops, the 
Message of the Pope, consecrating the 
Church and the world to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary on Oct. 31, 1942, 
and, finally, various Fatima prayers. 

This is a more important book than 
Dr. Walsh’s because it is more pri- 
mary. It is not, however, so readable. 
I hoped, in reviewing Dr. Walsh’s treat- 
ment first, to help stir up a wide inter- 
est in Fatima which would in turn urge 
teaders to go on to this more complete 


study. Lc. 


Allegory on Eden 





THE ENCHANTED 





By Martin Flavin. Harper. 289p. $3 


Seven little Spanish waifs, refuse of the 
“ss War, one so small she does not 
ow her own name, the others so lost 


in time that they remember but dimly 
their homes, their cities, any life but 
that of wandering, are abandoned by 
the French woman who had rather 
grudgingly given them refuge in a 
barn. For the Germans are coming and 
the French peasants take to the roads 
in terror. 

Left in care of the parish priest, 
who is killed in an air raid, the pa- 
thetic little tribe manages to get aboard 
a ship sailing for Martinique. Surviving 
a torpedoing, the children are picked 
up by a strange oriental-looking craft 
in which sails an old international 
quisling, a pervert who attempts to 
debauch one of the little girls. She is 
saved by a gigantic Negro, who runs 
amok in his anger and either kills the 
rest of the crew, or allows them to be 
lost in a storm. 

The huge black guardian, now sim- 
ple-minded as the result of a head in- 
jury during the storm, and the seven 
children are swept in the wrecked ship 
to a tropical island. The rest of the 
book follows their lives on the island, 
and there leaves them at the end, with 
no indication of whether they ever find 
a place again in the world they never 
knew except in fleeing from it. 

This may all sound as though we 
have here only another fantasy. But the 
book is much more. First, it is a truly 
remarkable feat of getting inside the 
children’s minds; it is, beyond that, a 
most moving commentary on the plight 
of thousands of children in today’s 
world. But above these two levels, there 
is a third which may or may not have 
been beyond Mr. Flavin’s intention, but 
which nevertheless gives the story an 
authentic depth. 

That level is bound up with the facts 
of Original Sin and the Fall. Their 
little island refuge is a paradise for a 
long time but, little by little, as they 
grow up in their idyllic home, dissen- 
sions start. Petty greed and jealousy 
and ambition take root; poor lamed 
human nature begins to hobble. And 
yet, the children are not just little ani- 
mals. From some dim recesses of mem- 
ory they recall God; Juan, the most 
sensitive of them, spends his time try- 
ing to find the proper sort of cocoanut 
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from which he wants to carve “a head 
for God,” because he remembers hav- 
ing seen once a statue of “a Lady” with 
her little baby, who was God. The chil- 
dren have vague memories of churches, 
and construct one in the forest, using 
the figurehead of the wrecked ship as 
a statute. 

Their efforts to think about God, 
about what is right and wrong, are 
pathetic and poignant and, at the same 
time, noble and a proof of the spiritual 
orientation of the human soul. 

Mr. Flavin has turned out a truly 
remarkable book. Its style is admirably 
suited to the matter: the whole thing 
is bathed in a half-dreamy light which 
the title indicates. But beneath the 
mistiness is the hard core of human 
nature’s essence—lamed as it is by the 
Fall, human nature still trudges on a 
road that can lead and ought to lead 
Godward. That is a primary truth and 
Mr. Flavin has given it quite a beauti- 
ful modern statement. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 


Opening of a world 





HENRY THE NAVIGATOR: The Story 
of a Great Prince and his Times. 





Norton. 318p. 


$3.50 


Prince Henry the Navigator enjoys a 
spacious niche in history well carved 
out for him by the annals of Western 
Civilization, many of whose pages he 
filled with the record of his deeds, his 
vision, and of his generous and con- 
structive patronage. Within a thousand 
years, indeed within the memory of 
man and his written record, the waters 
of the Atlantic had not been cloven by 
any keel of Europe’s ships for any 
great distance west, southwest and 
south. Legend and superstition, breed- 
ing fear, withheld even bold spirits 
from venturing out into those vast and 
unknown waters. 

Then appears Henry (1394-1460), 
third son of King Joao of Portugal. 
His appetite for adventure and naviga- 
tion were whetted by two military 
expeditions to the northwestern tip of 
Africa early in the fifteenth century 
and his curiosity was aroused to learn 
more about that continent so near to 
the peninsula of Spain and yet so little 
known. Not that Prince Henry himself 
sailed on these numerous expeditions 
which have made history, but that with 
his encouragement, his patronage and 
his princely prestige he made possible 
many of these voyages and encouraged 
all of them. 
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was heartless and bent on making 
slaves of them. The employers, who 
were almost all absentee owners, talked 
of union agitators and a “Red _ plot.” 
There were other reasons given, too, 
but when the investigators added them 
up, the total still did not make sense. 
Their continuing researches led them 
fnally to the conclusion that the com- 
plete answer to any strike can be found 
“only in the whole life of the commu- 
nity of which the workers and owners 
are but a part.” In other words, eco- 
nomic factors alone do not explain why 
men join unions and why they strike. 

What occurred at Yankee City can 
best be explained as a loss of status by 
the shoe operatives both in the social 
life of the factory and in the commu- 
nity. Technological progress destroyed 
the old skills which gave the individual 
who possessed them a prestige among 
his fellow workers and provided the 
young and unskilled with a goal and 
hope of advancement. With loss of 
skills went, also, the sense of security. 
How could a man feel secure in his job 
when a replacement could be trained 
in two or three days, or when a new 
machine might make it superfluous to- 
morrow? And so Yankee City workers, 
unable any longer by individual effort 
to increase their prestige and assure 
their security, sought to gain these 
ends by collective action through union 
membership. 

This thesis is not new, but seldom 
has it been substantiated with such de- 
tail, At times the realism has been 
overdone, as if the anthropologists 
wanted to impress the hard-boiled in- 
dustrialists and labor leaders they hope 
to influence. But they have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the growing 
literature on the social aspects of in- 
dustrial life. The pity is that we are 
sill trying to learn the lesson which 
Pope Leo XIII taught more than fifty 
years ago when he insisted on respect 
for the human dignity of workers as 
essential to peace in the marketplace. 

BenJaMin L. Masse 





STORM CENTER 





By J. Walker McSpadden. Dodd, Mead. 
393p. $3 


This is a charming biographical novel 
about Andrew Johnson, the seventeenth 
President of our United States. Its 
delightfully quaint, homey style is 
reminiscent of Ida M. Tarbell’s 1 Knew 
Lincoln and it covers the same period 
of our history. So imbued is this book 
with the Principles of honesty, fair 


play, integrity of word and purpose 
which made our country great, that I 
isuggest it as an inspiring gift for a 
etigh-school or college graduate, or for 
any American. 

The “author presents this historical 
novel as a manuscript bequeathed to 
him by his grandfather, Jo Walker, 
with the stipulation that it be not pub- 
lished for a generation. He wanted an 
impartial, united America to know and 
judge his much maligned friend, Andy 
Johnson. Jo Walker’s own interesting 
story runs like an intriguing under- 
current in the book. 

As a boy of eight, Jo Walker had 
been the first to meet the splendid 
though illiterate young man, Andy 
Johnson. as he trudged into Greenville, 
Tenn., that September day in 1826. 
There Andy opened his humble tailor- 
ing shop; there pretty Eliza McCardle 
taught him to read and write. Soon 
they were married and Eliza became 
the inspiration of his life. 

As Andy’s friend and later as his 
secretary, too, Jo Walker knew the 
truth about his personal and political 
life. He traces Andy’s phenomenal 
itareer from his first amateurish at- 
tempts at debating, through his rise 
from State Senator to U.S. Congress- 
man, to Senator and on to the highest 
office in our land. He tells of the 
turbulent days when, though still 
staunch friends, he and Andy served 
on opposite sides in the Civil War. 
War’s end found Jo again Andy’s sec- 
retary, and Andy Lincoln’s Vice Presi- 
dent. The “Rail Splitter” and the 
“Tailor” were teamed together until 
Mr. Lincoln’s tragic death, April 15, 
1865. Then Andy Johnson sadly and 
solemnly accepted the duties of his 
high office. 

President Johnson’s attempt to re- 
place Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
Edwin Stanton, by General Grant 
caused such a furore in the Senate 
that impeachment proceedings were 
instituted against him. After a long, 
vicious trial he was acquitted by only 
one vote. Johnson’s course, the author 
notes, was not really vindicated until 
1926 by the opinion of Chief Justice 
Taft in Meyers vs U.S. However, Andy 
Johnson was accorded great public ac- 
claim during his last months in the 
White House. Six years later, just a 
few months before his death, Andy 
returned to Washington as a Senator. 
He was overjoyed to be greeted and 
congratulated by Senators from both 
North and South, represeriting once 
more a United States of America. 

Mr. McSpadden attempts to give a 
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A journey 


of faith 
THE EAGLE 
AND THE 
CREM 


By Prince Hubertus 
zu Loewenstein 


Young Marcius, son of an 
Irish king, had joined the Roman 
army, seeking adventure. That 
is how he happened to witness 
the events of the first Easter 
Week and to be sent on a jour- 
ney from Jerusalem to Rome, 
carrying as a gift to the Em- 
peror the lance that had pierced 
Christ’s side. 


THE EAGLE AND THE 
CROSS tells what happened to 
Marcius at the magnificent court 
of Tiberius, how he 
intimate with the philosopher 


became 


Seneca and won the friendship 
of the Emperor’s grandson, how 
his hopes were dashed by plots 
and counter-plots at court, and 
how he finally came to realize 
that “conquest must come from 
within.” 


The book provides a fascinat- 
ing picture of the highly “mod- 
ern’”’ Roman empire, with its 
sleeping cars, central heating, 
banking system, publishing busi- 
ness, and knowledge of elec- 
tricity and atoms and lands be- 
yond the Atlantic. But, more 
important, it pictures the early 
beginnings of Christianity. The 
journey of young Marcius 
through the Empire is also the 
journey of a soul toward God. 

$2.75 


MACMILLAN 
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KNOWING THE 
WORST 


In our spring catalog we promised a 
book by Gustave Thibon diagnosing the 
world's sickness. This was to be called 
Diagnosis, but in consideration of all 
the doctors who might buy it and be 
disgusted to find it had nothing to do 
with small-pox or the common cold, 
we changed the title to WHAT AILS 
MANKIND ($1.75). The author is 
French; his views are not very gay. 
But it isn't much use diagnosing illness 
as a Slight chill: the patient won't have 
a Chinaman's chance at that rate. 


We can think of nothing more disturb- 
ing (having just done it) than to read 
this book and follow it with Peter 
Michael's DESIGNS FOR CHRISTIAN 
LIVING ($2.50). It is always distress- 
ing to have one's blaff called. “You 
want a Christian society to live in?" 
says the author, in effect, "very well, 
here are a few things you can do to- 
wards it.” The trouble is, we could 
perfectly well follow some of his sug- 
gestions, nothing stands in the way ex- 
cept our own cowardice. Of course 
no one will agree with all his ideas, 
but that should start us thinking up 
better ones. And the harder you think 
the more respect you will have for the 
tough thinking evidently done by the 
author. 


Wallace Fowlie's study of the French 
Religious Renascence, JACOB'S NIGHT 
($1.50) is comparatively cheerful. 
France, he says, is passing through a 
night like that in which Jacob wrestled 
with the angel. (Jacob, you remem- 
ber, won the last round). The book 
consists of essays on Péguy, Rouaulf, 
Maritain, and the myths of modern 
poetry. It's rather a lovely book, actu- 
ally. 

Order books from your bookstore or 
from us, but either way PLEASE don't 
send cash with your order. It has a 
way of failing to arrive. 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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cool, impartial clarification of the mis- 
understandings and stormy issues that 
centered around President Johnson. He 
minimizes neither his faults nor his mis- 
takes, yet from Storm Center Andrew 
arises—vindicated—a_ great 


ANGELA C. O’HarRA 


Johnson 
American. 





THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD 





By Alexander Werth. Knopf. 476p. $6 


The author of this long, frequently 
rambling account of the sanguinary 
and awe-inspiring events of 1942 and 
early 1943 from which the Soviet Union 
emerged victorious, was born in Rus- 
sia, child of a Russian engineer and a 
British mother. Thus, he grew up a 
“true bilingual.” In his seventeenth 
year, his family moved to Britain, “his 
second homeland.” There, he completed 
his formal education by graduating 
from the University of Glasgow. Imme- 
diately, he launched on his life-time 
career, journalism, by becoming a mem- 
ber of the staff of a Glasgow paper. 
Meantime, he did some research in 
economics, but in 1929 was sent to 
Paris as the French correspondent of 
the celebrated Manchester Guardian 
and also for the London Sunday Times. 
These posts he held until the fall of 
France in 1940. 

Returning to England, he was as- 
signed to Moscow by the Sunday 
Times, a post he still holds. In 1946, 
he also became Moscow correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian and the 
Nation. 

The Year of Stalingrad marks the 
third in a series of published volumes 
covering his experiences in wartime 
Russia. The other two, Moscow War 
Diary and Leningrad, won him con- 
siderable praise. However, it would ap- 
pear that his greatest claim to fame 
derives from the fact that Stalin saw fit 
to reply last year to a series of ques- 
tions propounded to him in writing by 
Werth. It was here that the world was 
informed, among other things, that the 
presence of American troops in China, 
although there at the express invitation 
of the Government of that country, con- 
stituted a threat to world peace. The 
big news resulting from Stalin’s an- 
swers was the announcement that the 
world was large enough for both capi- 
talism and communism, an apparent 
retreat from the Generalissimo’s trucu- 
lent stand of February, 1946. For the 
purposes of this review, the significant 
thing about these replies is that they 
indicate the friendly esteem in which 
Mr. Werth is held by the Russian Gov- 
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ernment. This trust flows from the fact | 
that he has been extremely sympathetj; 
toward Russia in his reporting of thy 
country. This is one of the points whic) 
forcibly strikes the reader of Stqlip, | 
grad. It is definitely written from , | 
most friendly standpoint. This, 4; 
course, has a certain value in that ; 
gives the reader a clear insight jn 
the whole Soviet psychology relative t) 
this vital battle. Werth has made ; 
almost a fetish to interview all kind 
of Russians, from high-ranking ono; 
down to the proverbial man in th 
street. 

Much of his material in this volun, | 
is in the form of lengthy reproduetiog; | 
in small print from his diary. Th 
overabundance of this kind of materia] 
represents a flaw and indicates that the 
work has suffered from the lack of | 
competent editorship. . 

The book begins with the author: 
experiences in reaching his new assig. 
ment in Moscow via the perilous Mur. 
mansk run. These pages are to the re. 
viewer among the best in the entire 
book. They vividly portray the horrors 
of that terrible trip and serve to bestow 
an encomium, richly deserved, on the 
heroes who participated in this strug. 
gle to supply Russia, a feat which the 
critical Soviet authorities have seen fit 
to dismiss rather cavalierly. 

Once safely arrived in Russia, al: 
though his convoy suffered murderous 
losses, the author describes the Ger: 
man summer offensive, the battle for 
Stalingrad and the Volga crossings, 
and the final annihilation of Von Paul. 
us’ huge armies. Attention is focused 
on the human element at all times. The 
performances of non-coms and men it 
the ranks receive their justifiable 
praise. The terrors inflicted on villages 
overrun by the enemy and how such 
events influence the lives of a single 
family are graphically illustrated. The 
effectiveness of the guerrilla fighters 
and their bitter hatred of the invader 
will cause shivers to run up and 
down the spine of a gentle reader. The 
peculiar emphasis put upon a campaigi 
of hatred toward the enemy, even tle 
common German soldier, is a force 9 
vitriolic that it leaves the Christian 
reader, despite his willingess to try " 
understand, somewhat shocked by the 
cold, calculated fury of it. 

Besides the weaknesses mentioned 
above, there are somewhat astounding 
figures given which seem extravagall 
to say the least. All in all, however, 
there is a great deal to be gained from 





a discerning reading of such a book. 
Tuomas H. D, Manonsy 
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KEATS AND THE DAEMON KING 








By Werner Wm. Beyer. Oxford. 414p. $4 
When one has just about decided that 
all the important sources have been 
discovered and all the veins worked, 
along comes a scholar (usually a young 
one) who strikes gold in some un- 
known or neglected terrain. Werner 
Wm. Beyer has found a major source 
for Keats’s poems. The reading of 
Wieland’s Oberon in the translation by 
Wm. Sotheby “seems to have left its 
traces in more than a score of his 
poems, among them most of his very 
greatest.” Sidney Colvin and one or two 
other commentators had indicated in a 
cursory way the poet’s acquaintance 
with Oberon, but the complete and 
massive demonstration of Keats’s in- 
debtedness had to wait for Mr. Beyer’s 
exhaustive and illuminating researches. 

The temptation in a book of this sort, 
especially when, as in the present case, 
it is a doctoral study, is to ride a thesis 
too hard. Here and there Mr. Beyer 
may be too certain about details, and 
mistake general romantic imagery, dic- 
tion and symbolism for specifically 
Wielandian material, but in the main 
he marshals his data convincingly and 
argues effectively. 

The Oberon of Wieland, unlike 

the fairy-king of Shakespeare, is 

a potent and lofty being, who ranks 

above any of [the fairies and 

dwarfs of the earlier tradition] in 
the hierarchy of the supernatural. 

. . « He is a creation, in large 

measure, of occult science; the 

omniscient, ubiquitous and all but 

omnipotent king of the daemons 

of the elements. 
He is “the awful ruler of all nature.” 
In this daemonic character of Oberon, 
according to Mr. Beyer, lay his interest 
for the romanticists. Furthermore, Wie- 
land’s poem provided a new mythology 
for the romantic view of Nature, a 
new animism of genii and guardian 
spirits. In the fine translation by 
Wm. Sotheby (Carlyle called it and 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein the best of ex- 
tant translation frem the German) the 
poem “haunted John Keats.” 

Mr. Beyer dates the English poet’s 
knowledge of Oberon from 1815, and 
finds its earliest influence on some 
short poems Keats wrote that year. At 
first there are only verbal echoes; little 
by little the deeper suggestiveness of 
the poem dawned on Keats. It con- 
tributed vitally to Endymion, and helps 
us toward the meaning of that mystify- 
ing poem. The Eve of St. Agnes closely 
follows the narrative of several cantos. 
Perhaps most interesting and enlighten- 


ing is Mr. Beyer’s reconsideration of 
Lamia in the light of the German 
poem; Lamia emerges from this study 
“essentially a woman, ... a gentle 
daemon who had erred” and been 
penanced with serpent traits. The poet’s 
own tormented passion for Fanny 
Brawne gives the theme a tragic reality. 
Even the great Odes did not escape 
Wieland’s contagion. Certainly, in Mr. 
Beyer’s concluding words, we have 
here “one of the most extraordinary 
instances of poetic stimulation on 
record.” 


What accounts for the poem’s fec- 
undating powers? Oberon was to 
an unusual extent a focal point of 
tendencies—imaginative, intellectu- 
al and poetic—that were increas- 
ingly current toward the close of 
the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 19th. Into its tapestry Wie- 
land had interwoven the stuff of 
marvels and chivalry, of the Orient 
and the world of faeries, neo- 
Platonic daemons, and the nos- 
talgia for romantic escape to lands 
remote. 


Keats found the riches in this mine 
inexhaustible. 

Without wishing to detract from the 
merits of this book, it must be said 
that it is written on romantic assump- 
tions, uncritically accepting the ro- 
mantic mystique of the imagination. 
Its style is somewhat repetitive and 
wordy, and for the unspecialistic reader 
the work is over-documented and over- 
detailed. These defects do not diminish 
the substantial value of Keats and the 
Daemon King as a contribution to our 
understanding of the mind and art of 
John Keats. Victor M. Hamm 





As The 


Morning 
Star 


by Marion A. Hasic 


Fartuer HABIG 
tells the moving story of the last 
two years of the life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi in this astute his- 
torical and contemplative study. 
Texts of his last blessings and 
Testament, a discussion of the 
principal feasts of the Franciscan 
year, and a detailed account of 
the growth and inter-relationship 
of the three orders are included 
in this informative and inspiring 
book. 








$2.75 
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THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 





By Colonel James P. S. Devereux, 
.S.M.C. Lippincott. 244p. $2.75 


This book rings true. It should. It was 
written by the man in command of the 
Marines on Wake Island at the open- 
ing of World War II. Commander Cun- 
ningham was the superior officer on 
Wake, but the task of fighting off the 
Japanese attackers was left largely to 
the Marine garrison, under the com- 
mand of Colonel, then Major, Deve- 
reux. There were about 375 Marines on 
the island, plus a small group of Navy 
men, as well as about twelve hundred 
civilian construction workers, most of 
whom aided in defense work once the 
war started. For fourteen days these 
men somehow or other managed to 
keep the island in American hands, al- 
though their equipment was as meager 
as their numbers. The author goes into 
detail to show that very essential equip- 
ment was not available, but he refrains 
from saying who was responsible for 
the neglect. 

Actually Wake Island is really three 
islands, Wake proper, Wilkes, and 
Peale, forming a roughly U-shaped 
atoll. Wake proper has an area of less 
than two square miles; the other two 
taken together have an area of less 
than one square mile. How the men 
survived the bombings from the fre- 
quent plane raids, to say nothing of 
the final naval attack, is hard to un- 
derstand. But survive they did, and in 
fighting back as well as in surviving, 
they inflicted tremendous losses on the 
Japanese. 

Much credit is given to Major Put- 
nam and the other pilots, Marines, who 
often took up their battered planes, two 
or three in number. to meet attacks of 
eighteen, thirty or forty Jap bombers. 
Credit is given, also, to Dan Teters, 
the contractor in charge of the civilian 
workers. But eventually men and equip- 
ment were expended; the surrender 
took place on December 23. Then came 
the transfer to a prison camp in China, 
followed by transfers to other camps. 
In each camp brutality was the order 
of the day; many who had survived 
bullets died of malnutrition. Few let- 
ters were allowed to go in or out of 
the camp; Red Cross supplies were 
often appropriated by the Japanese 
officers. But somehow most of the 
prisoners survived; in September, 
1945 the hope for victory which had 
kept them alive materialized. Their 
story, a gallant one. is admirably 
presented. Pau KINrery 
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REVERENCE IS AN IDEA WHICH 
the contemporary mind too often dis- 
misses as a mildewed survival of me- 
dievalism. It is considered akin to ser- 
vility, a bar to proper self-expression, 
understandable enough in a serf twist- 
ing his peasant forelock before his 
suzerain, but utterly unworthy of a 
modern liberal. This attitude translates 
itself into a general lack of respect for 
law and authority, into the flippancy of 
the young towards parent or preceptor. 
into the casualness of man to woman. 
There is a whole school of journalism 
and literature whose mentality Leonard 
Feeney once accurately described as 
“calculated irreverence.” Nothing, to 
them, is sacred, nothing outside the 
reach of satire; anything like reverence 
is stabbed with a gibe or impaled on an 
epithet, called “quaint,” “old-world” or 
simply “corny.” Men like Mr. Gals- 
worthy, adept at the urbane sneer, and 
Mr. H. G. Wells, more boisterously 
blasphemous, did not spare even God— 
may He rest them both. 

Trinity Sunday, however, has, as its 
keynote, reverence, which, in its fullest 
realization, is a blend of those two gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, piety and fear. 
Piety, unfortunately, is a word which 
popular misuse has badly battered. In 
its real meaning, it denotes adoration 
combined with abandonment to God’s 
Holy Will but warmed by filial love 
and confidence in the Heavenly Father. 
It is perfect trust which never lapses 
into presumption, freedom which never 
degenerates into familiarity. It lovingly 
recalls God’s mercy while not forget- 
ting His majesty and His justice. 

Complementary to piety is that “holy 
fear” (Ps. 18:10) which is not at all 
irreconcilable with joy (Ps. 2:11), “is 
all wisdom” (Eccu. 19:18) and, in fact, 
the beginning of love (Eccu. 25:16). 
Even the angels before the throne of 
God have this blessed fear, as the Pref- 
ace of the Mass reminds us; and St. 
Paul exhorts us to the same: “we have 
grace, through which we may offer 
pleasing service to God with fear and 
reverence. For our God is a consuming 
fire” (Heb. 12:28) 

Likewise in the epistle of the Trinity 
Sunday Mass, in tones muted with awe. 
the Apostle exclaims: “Oh, the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! How incomprehen- 
sible are His judgments and how un- 
searchable His ways!” It is a repri- 
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SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY taught 


by mail. Individual attention, reasonable 
rates. Information: Vince Gallagher, 
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EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Catho- 
lic interest bought and sold. 824 South East 
a Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free lists 
supplied. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
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mand to us who quarrel with the Divine 
designs because they disappoint us, a 
rebuke to our rebelliousness, a warning 
to bend our stiff necks and knees be- 
fore Him to whom St. Teresa custom- 
arily referred simply as “His Majesty.” 

The feast of Corpus Christi, this 
week, reinforces the point. The Mass 
and Office, composed by Aquinas, one 
of history’s greatest minds, are hushed 
with adoration, prostrate dependence, 
profound love. St. Paul’s epistle warns 
us of the dreadful crime of receiving 
the Blessed Sacrament unworthily, be- 
coming thereby “guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:28), 
and the Communion prayer repeats the 
theme. 

The official prayers of the Church 
delineate the proper reverence with 
which we should approach the sacred 
mysteries. As the priest enters the sac- 
ristry, he washes his hands and begs 
the grace of absolute purity of body 
and mind; as he vests, he continues the 
petition and, at the foot of the altar, he 
pleads for deliverance “from the nation 
that is not holy” and “the unjust and 
deceitful man” before he bows to make 
confession of his sins. As he passes 
over to read the gospel, he again asks 
God to purify him, and those intelligent 
Catholics who are active participants 
in the Sacrifice make these prayers 
their own. But there are still many who 
are merely passive spectators, who re- 
ceive seldom and then without prep- 
aration, advertence or thanksgiving, 
who talk and laugh in church and, in 
general, give the impression that to 
them, at least, the Real Presence is 
not so very real. 

WituraM A. Donacny, S.J. 


Theatre 








SIN OF OMISSION. In a recent col- 
umn I blasted the Critics’ Circle for 
awarding their annual prize to Arthur 
Miller’s All My Sons in preference to 
Moss Hart’s Christopher Blake. In the 
meantime the Pulitzer awards have 
been published and the decisions of the 
judges were far from complimentary to 
practitioners of the theatrical arts. 
Prizes were awarded for fiction, biog- 
raphy, editorial writing, feature articles 
and even photography—the latter prize 
being won by an amateur. No prize was 
awarded for the best play of the year. 

I have already said, commenting on 
the Critics’ Circle awards, that choos- 
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ing All My Sons as the best play of the 
year was a choice one would expect 
sleepwalkers to make. It may seem cap- 
tious to quarrel with the Pulitzer com- 
mittee for making no choice at all; 
still, I cannot suppress the feeling that 
the judges were guilty of a serious sin 
of omission. If my memory is not at 
fault, the Pulitzer will stipulated that 
the prize for drama should be awarded 
to the play that made the most valuable 
contribution to our cultural progress. 
Last year, conforming to the provisions 
of the will, the committee gave the 
prize to State of the Union, a comedy 
of political chicanery. It was a proper 
choice for the season, for State of the 
Union was a reflection of our pawky 
politics and, by implication, suggested 
that getting rid of our political petti- 
fogging and imbecilities would improve 
our national health. 

While political corruption is a con- 
spicuous national scandal, and a peri- 
odical house-cleaning is always in or- 
der, it is hardly a threat to our national 
survival. Nations have perished and 
empires have crumbled from various 
causes, but at the moment I cannot 
think of any democracy that was de- 
stroyed by political corruption. The 
thing that kills democracies is some 
form of social disintegration or moral 
decay. Our democracy has incubated a 
termite that proliferates both diseases. 

I refer, as if you had not already 
guessed, to divorce, which is threaten- 
ing our nation with moral and social 
rot. Statistic-hounds say that in 1946 
there was one divorce for every three 
marriages. The picture may not be 
quite that dark, but it is dark enough. 
One divorce for every three marriages 
is not the same thing as saying that 
every third marriage ends in divorce. 
The figures are inflated on the negative 
side by divorces granted to litigants 
who have already been divorced one or 
more times before. Indeed, almost every 
day the newspapers carry stories of 
women who are going to Reno or Mex- 
ico for their fifth or sixth vacation. If 
political corruption is an annoying na- 
tional eczema, divorce might be called 
social nephritis, painless in its early 
stages but ultimately fatal. 

A well-written drama of divorce cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of the Pul- 
itzer judges in any year. Christopher 
Blake was well written, humorous and 
packed with suspense. It was grand 
theatre and at the same time significant 
social drama. I cannot imagine how 
the Pulitzer judges managed to over- 
look it. Better lay off those barbiturates, 


gentlemen. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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IT HAPPENED ON FIFTH AVENg; 
Hollywood’s _ prefabricated Concen 
about the housing situation may hay 
the good, if unintentional, effec af 
persuading more people who [yy 
homes to stay in them. Veterans espe 
cially may not take kindly to this fly; 
attempt to jolly them along through a 
bad situation. There is an echo, lardej 
with whimsy of course, of the Squat. 
ter’s-rights principle; and the suggestig 
that many families can live in one nil. 


lionaire’s mansion is there for al] 4 | 
| by a grou 


see. It is a simple-minded solution by 
not necessarily because this is a sip. 
ple-minded picture. A tramp imper. 
sonates a tycoon who is on vacation 
and, as a friend of the veteran, tun; 
said tycoon’s house into a housing 
project. The owner’s daughter enter 
into the spirit of the thing and evn 
manages to retumed 
father to mute his police whistle uti 
he has seen how the other half lives, 
As compensation, a romance is begu 
and an estrangement ended by the »- 
ciological experiment. Roy Del Ruth 
directed the proceedings with an eye 
to warm-hearted and fundamental 
comedy, but there are signs of strain 
throughout. Don DeFore, Victor Moore, 
Charles Ruggles, Ann Harding and 
Gale Storm give capable performances 
but, aside from this production 
strength, the film is uneven fare for 
adults. (Allied Artists) 


convince her 


COPACABANA. This is the sort o 
musical comedy which arrives at the 
first hint of hot weather and shares 
equal marquee billing with the ait 
conditioning system. Its value wil 
fluctuate with the individual's mood 
and temperature. When a vaudeville 
team breaks up, the man tums cant 
bal and books his partner into two 
jobs at the same time. Thereafter she 
is called upon to be both singer and 
dancer, with the aid of disguise and 
universal gullibility. When the strait 
proves too great, she involves her aget! 
with the law by suppressing one iden: 
tity. At this point both players and 
spectators are ready to accept an eas} 
solution of the hoax. Alfred Gree 
handled the first part of the film with 
low-comedy enterprise, but ihe remall 
der simply dwindles away to dullness. 
Groucho Marx, Carmen Miranda, 
Andy Russell and Gloria Jean lend 
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ing as always to leering dialog amid 
"suspect costumes. Theatre refrigeration 
will hardly be necessary to make in- 
telligent adults twenty degrees cooler 
toward this production. (United 


Artists) 


GUNFIGHTERS. Either Zane Grey 
rivals Defoe and Balzac in literary out- 
put or the producers are going around 
the Wild West circuit for the third 
time. The fact that this film has been 
done in color suggests the latter possi- 
bility. A famous gunfighter forswears 
the quick draw after the sad necessity 
of killing his best friend. When, how- 
ever, his next-best friend is murdered 
| by a group of domineering cattlemen, 
he straps on his six-shooters to take 
the law into his own hands. It is not 
easy to say whether the hero has suf- 
fered a relapse or undergone a tempo- 
rary reform, but the painted background 
assimilates the casual attitude toward 
human life. George Waggoner directed, 
with Randolph Scott and Barbara 
Britton in featured roles. This is for 
adult fans of the type, and is good 
enough for them. (Columbia) 


THE GUILTY. The murder which pro- 
vides an excuse for this mystery yarn 
is complicated by the fact that a twin 
survives, and piquancy is added by her 
being the less worthy of survival. The 
plot is misleading rather than mysti- 
fying as a detective bumbles through 
a fraternity of suspects before closing 
the case. John Rheinhardt keeps the 
finger of suspicion wagging with some 
ingenuity, but the chief elements are 
right out of the stockpile. Bonita Gran- 
ville, Regis Toomey and Don Castle are 
featured in a fair adult melodrama. 
(Monogram) 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 


Parade 








(A TRUCK SPEEDS CRAZILY 
through heavy traffic, side-swiping ve- 
hicles right and left. A collision brings 
toa stop.... Bill and Louie, taxi- 
men, push their way through the crowd 
that quickly gathers. ) 

3 (to policeman) : Hello, Sam, what’s 
p? 

Policeman: This kid stole the truck 
while the driver was in a restaurant. 
Bill: Why, this kid is just a baby. 

| Policeman: He says he’s eight years 
old. (The two taximen make their way 
| back to Bill’s cab.) 





Bill: I ain’t no Rip Winkle, but I can 
remember when eight-year-old kids 
didn’t steal trucks. 

Louie: Me too, and I ain’t no Winkle 
neither. The world’s going cuckoo 
these days, Bill. 

Bill: It ain’t going; it’s already went, 
Louie. Just an hour ago, I read where 
lotsa cities is breaking all suicide 
records. Jumping suicides is filling the 
air; babies is stealing trucks; men and 
women is... (Bill is interrupted by 
a middle-aged lady who enters cab and 
announces her destination.) 

Lady (as Bill’s cab starts moving) : 
I’m going to my daughter’s to try to 
patch things up before there’s a di- 
vorce. She and her husband are quar- 
reling. 

Bill: What they fighting about? 

Lady: She’s expecting her first baby, 
and they’re quarreling mainly about 
which one is going to wash the diapers 
when the baby arrives. 

Bill: People is sure jittery these days. 
Here’s your place, ma’am. (The lady 
pays her fare, and walks to her daugh- 
ter’s house. . . . Bill starts his cab, ar- 
rives at his corner just in time to see 
Louie moving away with four young 
men in his taxi.) 

Young Man (to Louie) : Pier H, driver. 
Louie: You look like you’re going on 
a pleasure cruise. 

Young Man: Well, not exactly. To tell 
the truth, driver, we think the world 
is in a mess and we want to get away 
from everything, so we four veterans 
bought a thirty-five-foot schooner and 
named it the Utopia II. 

Louie: Why, I read about that in the 
paper. 

Second Young Man: So we're going to 
sail far away from the general unrest 
that has things so topsy-turvy. (Taxi 
stops at pier; veterans hurry off. Louie 
gives the Utopia II the once-over, then 
drives back, tells Bill about the vet- 
erans, and hears from him about the 
lady.) 

Louie: I never before see so many 
people worrying about things. 

Bill: Me, neither. Louie, the guys run- 
ning the world today is something like 
the kid who stole the truck. These guys 
got the world away from the real 
driver, Christ, and they don’t know how 
to manage it any more than the kid 
that stole the truck knew how to man- 
age it. 

Louie: Sounds like you got something 
there, Bill. 

Bill: Sure I got something. What’s 
more, we ain’t going to get no better 
world until we put Christ back in the 
driver’s seat. Joun A. Toomey 
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DON BOSCO 


Four years college preparatory. Sports, 
music, dramatics. Small Classes. Campus 
located in the healthy Ramapo Valley, 20 
miles from George Washington Bridge. Ap- 
proved by the State of N. J. Conducted 7 
the Salesians of St. John Bosco since 1915. 
Catalog. 

REVEREND DIRECTOR, Ramsey, N. J. 


(Phone: Ramsey 9-0066) 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY 
CAMP 


225 acres on shores of Narragansett Bay, R. 
Boys 10-17 enjoy unusual opportunities for sail 
and instruction in handling of sailing craft, 

swimming, tennis, baseball, riflery, archery, i 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers assisted by 
Cc For broch address Rev. Dom 
Gorman, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
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CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires. A summer camp for 
boys 8 to 14 under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers, on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Eight weeks of healthful vacation 
with land and water sports. talogue. 

REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXXWELL, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 








Conducted by Catholic Laymen 


CAMP NEWMAN 
for Boys 


A long established, exclusive Summer 
Camp in Center Harbor, New Hamp- 
shire in the White Mountains. Over 
three hundred acres on beautiful Squam 
Lake. Complete facilities: Swimming, 
Boating, Riding, Crafts. All sports un- 
der expert supervision. Resident chap- 
lain. Instruction by the Newman Faculty 
if required. 
A strictly limited number of camp 
enrollments (boys 8 to 16 years) 
will be accepted for the 1947 sea- 
son, JULY 1 TO AUGUST 26. 


For Information Consult 
THE ASSISTANT HEADMASTER 


THE NEWMAN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


THE BRUNSWICK 


205 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Kenmore 1202 - Commonwealth 1817 











TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of 
the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. 
Superbly equipped. 
Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoe- 
ing, aquaplaning, 
archery, hockey, ten- 
nis, dancing, dramat- 
ics. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on 
grounds. 29th year. iim 
Catalog. 


MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
(After May 15th, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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Correspondence 





Acreage limitation 


Epiror: We must not allow Congress 
to repeal the laws governing acreage 
limitation in the Central Valley of 
California. 

Your two very fine treatments ef the 
subject, “Family farm vs. factory 
farm,” by Bishop Armstrong, and 
your editorial, “Central Valley Pro- 
ject and U. S. land policy” (AMERICA, 
April 19), should be read and consid- 
ered by every American. 

Never was there a more appropriate 
time for the consideration of the rural 
problem. Our farmers have moved to 
the city. attracted by the mushroom 
salaries offered in factories during the 
war. Concomitant with the peacetime 
reconversion is a movement to strength- 
en the family-type farm—a primary 
requisite for the lifeblood of our 
nation. 

There are only three possible ways 
for the American farm to operate— 
private farm ownership, government 
ownership or collectivist ownership. 
Both of the latter systems are out of 
accord with the principles laid down 
in the two great labor encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

Widespread private ownership of 
farms by families residing on the 
premises is the only preventive against 
communist usurpation of individual 
property rights and the industrialized 
exploitation characteristic of collec- 
tivism. 

Water is the farmer’s gold. Federal 
laws now regulate the use of this liquid 
vold which assures the small landowner 
a means of livelihood. Remove all re- 
strictions, and the American farming 
industry becomes a monopoly which 
eventually will squeeze our country 
residents into a new relief agency. 

We already have unemployment. To 
remove acreage limitations which now 
regulate the gallons of water to the 
individual farms on a justly propor- 
tionate ratio is to force the small owner 
into competition with the absentee cor- 
porate owner. Only one result is pos- 
sible—the liquidation of the small and 
medium farm. 

We cannot allow this to happen. 
The precursors of communism in 
America avidly hope for just such an 
eventuality. They can easily under- 
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stand that such a condition is not con- 
ducive to happy living; neither is it a 
token of justice to the private owner. 
It is definitely an abuse. 

Unfortunately, the question is not 
one of the Central Valley inhabitants 
alone. The solution to the land prob- 
lem there will establish a precedent 
for the farming sections in the entire 
group of Western States. 

We must insist that our democratic 
government protect the rights of the 
individual citizens—inalienable rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—which are not possible without 
a means of subsistence. 

(Rev.) Epwarp A. JOHNSON 
Editor, The Southern Cross 
San Diego, Calif. 


Army and morals 


Epitor: Six years (less three months) 
of Army life as a Chaplain here in the 
States, where conditions were about as 
good as they could be, have impressed 
indelibly upon me that Army life is 
morally and religiously casual. Thus I 
agree with T. J. McNeil (America, 
April 5) and disagree with C. G. Wil- 
ber (America, April 19). 

The Army (I wisely 
about what I know and know well) is 
not so much irreligious as areligious— 
not so much immoral as amoral. And, 
though it is difficult in practice to dis- 
tinguish attitudes from the individuals 
who express those attitudes, I would 
like to say here that it is necessary to 
do so for a proper understanding of 
the situation, as is brought out by the 
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following. 

The amoral and areligious attitude 
of the Army is manifested and crystal- 
ized in the general policy of CO’s and 
subordinate officers. The Army leaves 
religion and morality pretty much to 
private and personal conviction. As the 
Irish say “the divvil hates holy water,” 
so the Army policy and attitude avoids 
any semblance of impressing upon the 
individual his obligation to observe the 
Commandments. During my six years 
I had six CQ’s, all Protestant, five of 
whom were understanding and very 
friendly. The best I ever got by way of 
cooperation (which was far more than 
many other Chaplains got) was of a 
passive sort—they did not interfere 
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with anything of a religious or Mon] 
nature which I tried for the bettermen, 
of the command, but I never was able 
to get them to urge the troop comma, 
ders to take a personal interest ip th 
religious or moral life of the men, || 
effected much more through friend) 
First Sergeants than through officer, 
(Rev.) Georce M. Murpny, SJ. 
Boston, Mass. 





“To do to others .. .” 


Epitor: Thoughtful Christians ny | 
regret current criticism  directe; | 
against the Catholic Church by th | 
Methodist Council of Bishops, becany | 
it is another brush within Christigy | 
ranks at a time when united action 
at a premium. Catholics will not diver 
main energies from more urgent issue 
to magnify this minor challenge, 

May I, however, point to one of th | 
chinks in the armor of our critics, The 
Council of Bishops in a recent state. 
ment made this affirmation: “A simple | 
rule might guide all of us as we face 
the issue of religious liberty, and that 
is to do unto others as we would k | 
done by.” The bishops proceed to ex 
plain that they want for Catholics the 
same liberty in the field of education 
that they, as Methodists, want for them- 
selves, and conclude that Catholics 
ought to want no more. 

Obviously Catholics may leave it to 
Methodists to limit as they please their 
desire for freedom of religious educs- 
tion. Their bishops incur no penalty 
in freely abdicating for themselves 
something they do not want. 

It is otherwise with those who d 
want religious schools for their chil 
dren, and who want fair treatment 
from the state for all schools, religious 
and secular. Incorrigibly anti-totali: 
tarian, we deny the competence of the 
state to prejudice the plenary value o! 
the religious school. If we fail to obtain 
under American laws satisfaction 0! 
our desires, we shal] know how to beat 
with this disability, as Catholics have 
known how to bear with other disabili 
ties in the past. We shall keep ov 
belief, nevertheless, in the value of 
ligious education; and we shall 10 
cease to desire our full, unmulded 
liberty to have it. 

The bishops want our freedom ct! 
down to the measure of what they de 
sire. That is not doing to others * 
they would be done by. When the rule 
is taken seriously, it tums agains! 
them. 
(Rev.) Epcar R. SMOTHER, SJ. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 
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